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THE GROWING STRATEGIC THREAT OF ISIS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 o’clock a.m., in 
room 2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ed Royce (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Chairman Royce. If members would take their seats. We are 
going to begin this hearing and I will ask all members to take their 
seats at this time. 

This morning the committee continues our focus on the growing 
threat of ISIS. Of course, this hearing takes on added significance 
as yesterday the President requested that the Congress formally 
back military action against this jihadist organization, an organiza- 
tion which has beheaded Americans and which has sold and raped 
thousands of women in Syria. 

And this is not a new threat for the members of this committee. 
One year ago, this committee took testimony from one of the few 
administration officials then sounding the ISIS alarm. That was 
Ambassador Brett McGurk. 

He told us that that group’s mission, that ISIS’ mission was 
clear. As he said, they wanted to “carve out a zone of governing ter- 
ritory that would run from Baghdad to Syria to Lebanon.” And, of 
course, at that point in time we were seeing a situation where ISIS 
was just beginning to expand into towns in Syria. 

And members of this committee on both sides of the aisle called 
for air strikes against ISIS so that they could not begin that proc- 
ess of expansion. 

Unfortunately, we went month after month after month. Town 
after town fell to ISIS across Syria and then across Iraq. Over the 
past 12 months, through a dozen hearings we have seen the ISIS 
threat only grow. Now we have three American hostages dead, in- 
cluding Kayla Mueller. 

Not only have they been killed but ISIS has beheaded two Japa- 
nese hostages and immolated a downed Jordanian pilot for the 
world to see. 

And this, again, is on top of what they have done in terms of rap- 
ing, as I said, by now tens of thousands of women across Syria and 
other minorities, killing their husbands, raping the wives and the 
daughters. 


( 1 ) 
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This group occupies a vast territory. It holds an estimated $2 bil- 
lion in assets. Now, I don’t think there has ever been in history a 
terrorist organization as well funded as this terror group. 

ISIS has used the “virtual caliphate” on the Internet to recruit 
foreign fighters at an “unprecedented rate.” Twenty thousand for- 
eign fighters from 90 countries now make up the ranks of ISIS and, 
according to intelligence estimates, this includes 3,400 from the 
West and more than 150 Americans on the ground fighting for ISIS 
today. 

Over the past year, this committee has pressed the administra- 
tion to intensify and accelerate its response. Some pieces are being 
put together, but too slowly. 

Of a 60-member coalition, 85 percent of all air strikes are from 
U.S. fighter jets, and this air campaign isn’t pummelling the enemy 
as it should. 

It is not intense enough. All of us were glad to see Iraq Prime 
Minister Maliki go, but with respect to reports of Shi’ite militias 
wreaking havoc, the jury is still out on the Abadi government’s 
ability to field a competent and inclusive security force there. 

The training and equipment of Iraqi forces also continues to lag, 
and we aren’t likely see the 12 Iraqi brigades envisioned for several 
more months. Sunni tribal fighters are becoming more supportive 
of the national force, but the question is will they be in it for the 
long haul. 

And after 6 months of fighting, the committee is still deeply con- 
cerned to receive reports that the Kurdish peshmerga are 
outgunned on the front lines, occasionally running out of ammuni- 
tion on the front lines, underarmed and under equipped by the 
United States. This has to change. 

Last fall. Congress voted to authorize training and equipping the 
Syrian opposition forces. But that is still not up and running and 
Assad looks more comfortable by the day. And, of course, this has 
left key allies in the region distraught and questioning the admin- 
istration’s strategy, as many here do. 

Despite these problems, Kurdish forces on the ground and con- 
centrated air support from coalition forces in the air helped take 
back Kobani. Some 6,000 fighters there were killed — ISIS fighters. 

The Kurds have showed tremendous bravery and they deserve 
more and timely delivered aid to their cause of fighting ISIS. 

Jordan’s tragedy is galvanizing the coalition. Getting Jordan to 
step up its role in the air campaign and to commit “thousands” of 
troops to the border area with Iraq is a show of force. 

Last week, the committee met with retired General John Allen, 
the State Department’s lead to counter ISIS, and pledged our sup- 
port to get Jordan the equipment that it needs in this fight. The 
UAE has also recommitted fighter planes to Jordan. 

It is these Arab forces and voices that must be central in this 
fight. But they need to see and feel American leadership. I am 
pleased that the President has formally requested that Congress 
act on an authorization for use of military force against ISIS. 

Now he needs to make the case to the American people and this 
committee as we work to examine this proposal in depth. This 
won’t be easy. 
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But I am comforted by the fact that Ranking Member Engel and 
I are united in our desire to see bipartisan backing behind a pro- 
posal that ensures that the commander in chief has the authority 
needed to decisively defeat the enemy. 

And so Mr. Engel is joining us a little later and I would like to 
now recognize the ranking member, Mr. Sherman of California, for 
his opening statement. 

I thank our witnesses for being with us as well. Thank you. 

Mr. Sherman. I think I am the second ranking member, Mr. 
Chairman. I view this as our first hearing on the President’s re- 
quest for an authorization to use military force. 

I hope we focus on that request as the main duty of this com- 
mittee and that we have not only hearings but that we move to a 
markup, and perhaps prior to moving to a markup we move to a 
discussion where members can take 5 minutes to explain what they 
would like to see in an ultimate resolution. 

We are all aware of the evil of ISIS. ISIS almost asks us to take 
military action against them. If they had a Madison Avenue mar- 
keting firm and tried to say what can we do to provoke Americans, 
this is exactly what they would do. 

What is interesting is that the Shi’ite alliance, what I would 
argue is at least as equal a danger, has done everything possible 
to avoid America taking military action. Whether they will bargain 
in good faith in Geneva I have no idea. 

I haven’t seen it yet. But they know that going to Geneva 
dampens down American concerns and, of course, they were quite 
successful in avoiding bombing of Syria by the United States and 
ultimately willing to give up most of their chemical weapons to do 
so. 

Of course, America calls out for the immediate destruction of 
ISIS. I think we will see again in these hearings that to achieve 
that goal it would be extremely difficult, perhaps impossible and 
certainly involve tremendous American casualties. 

We can contain ISIS. We can work for its eventual destruction. 
We can push things in the Middle East in the right direction, to 
some degree, without enormous American casualties. 

But if we think we can remake the Middle East in our own 
image, we are certain to incur incredible American casualties and 
I am not sure that the Middle East will ever be what we want it 
to be. 

Mr. Chairman, we had in this very room just yesterday hearings 
on Iran and I think that the Shi’ite alliance, led by Iran, and in- 
cluding many of the forces in Baghdad including the Shi’ite militias 
of Iraq, including Assad and Hezbollah, is more dangerous and 
more deadly than ISIS. 

They have killed far more Americans, starting with the Beirut 
Marines back in the 1980s. They have carried on operations on vir- 
tually every continent. They are more capable of killing Americans 
in the homeland than is ISIS. They have killed far more people in 
the Middle East. 

Assad alone has killed nearly 200,000, and if we are going to 
focus on “destroying ISIS” we shouldn’t just focus on that. We need 
to ask what comes next — who fills the physical space, the ideolog- 
ical space and the cyber space. 
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Al-Qaeda is well positioned to fill the ideological space. They are 
an older organization but they may also learn social media to the 
level of ISIS. And as to the physical space, we see a Shi’ite alliance 
from Tehran to southern Lebanon that would be emboldened by the 
destruction of ISIS. 

Believe it or not, I don’t have a longer statement. I didn’t — I ex- 
pected Mr. Engel to be here. I will look down the road to see if 
someone wants me to yield them a minute. I see no one and I yield 
back to the chair. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We go now to 1 minute for Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on the Middle East and North Africa. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman, and we 
all are deeply saddened by Kayla’s appalling murder by ISIL ter- 
rorists. She made it her mission to care about humanity in a region 
that seems to no longer value human life and our prayers go out 
to her family. 

The brutality of ISIL truly knows no bounds and this cancer con- 
tinues to metastasize throughout the region. The President has fi- 
nally given us a draft AUME that may actually limit our engage- 
ment in the region. 

So I look forward to a robust debate here in our committee on 
it. But I firmly believe that no matter what happens with the 
AUME, solving the problem of ISIL cannot happen without simul- 
taneously addressing the problems of Assad and Iran. 

The administration’s de facto partnership with Assad ensures 
that Syria will continue to be a terrorist breeding ground for 
groups like ISIL and we will never be victorious that way. 

A big part of the administration’s ISIL strategy is to train and 
equip a program that seems to enhance the capability of moderate 
Syrian opposition leaders. Yet, Mr. Chairman, that program hasn’t 
really started yet. 

The administration has said these fighters would be trained for 
defensive, not offensive, action and we are not engaging the Assad 
regime directly, only ISIL. 

I worry that this policy is not going to be a victorious one. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RoYCE. Thank you. We go to Mr. Keating of Massa- 
chusetts, ranking member of the Terrorism Subcommittee, for his 
opening statement. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The confirmation of the death of American Kayla Mueller marks 
yet another tragic fatality at the hands of the terrorists, and while 
it is undoubtedly true that she would have gone on to personally 
enact great change, that her courage and empathy impacted far 
more lives than it can ever be counted and my prayers are with 
her loved ones at this time as I think all of us on the committee 
feel very strongly about. 

Along with Kayla, our country has lost James Eoley, Steven 
Sotloff, Peter Kassig, while our allies overseas have lost David 
Haines, Alan Henning, Haruna Yukawa, Kenji Goto, Moath al- 
Kasasbeh. 

All of these people died tragically, and going forward it will be 
important for our continued response to contain a well-developed 
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and multifaceted strategy with the support of our trusted partners 
within an international coalition. 

As we now turn to the question of a new authorization for the 
use of military force, these are the metrics that I expect to be de- 
bated and continually reviewed and never forgotten. 

It is critical and it is clear that we consider this matter as the 
most serious of decisions that all of us make as a congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With that, I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you. We go now for 1 minute to Judge 
Ted Poe, chairman of the Subcommittee on Terrorism and Non- 
proliferation. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There is not a comprehensive strategy to defeat ISIS. The train- 
ing and equipment of moderate rebels, whoever they may be, has 
not even started but when it does start it will not be enough to 
make a difference. 

The rebels probably will end up fighting Assad, not ISIS. The air 
strikes on ISIS have taken a toll but no one believes they alone will 
be enough to defeat this group that is embedded in the local popu- 
lation. 

The effort to turn Sunnis in Iraq against ISIS has also not shown 
any real significant progress. The Kurdish forces are the only group 
that has a record of battlefield successes against ISIS. They don’t 
cut and run. 

For some reason, we refuse to give them adequate weapons they 
need to fight against ISIS. We seem to be more concerned about 
Baghdad and even Turkey and what they think than about helping 
the Kurds. 

My amendment to last year’s intelligence authorization bill re- 
quired a strategy to defeat ISIS. As we debate to give the President 
the power to go to war against ISIS, it would be nice if we knew 
exactly what the strategy was to win that war. What is the plan? 

And I will yield back. 

Chairman RoYCE. Thank you. 

I will go to Mr. Deutch later when he joins the committee for his 
opening statement. But in the interim this morning we are pleased 
to be joined by a distinguished group of experts. 

Ambassador James Jeffrey is a visiting fellow at the Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy and he previously served as Ambas- 
sador to Iraq and Turkey and to Albania. 

Dr. Rick Brennan is the senior political scientist at the Rand 
Corporation and prior to joining Rand he served as a senior advisor 
to the U.S. military in Iraq for 5 years. 

Dr. Dafna Rand is the Leon Panetta fellow and deputy director 
of studies at the Center for a New American Security. Previously, 
she served on the staff of the National Security Council. She was 
a professional staff member on the Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligence as well. 

And we welcome them all and without objection the witnesses’ 
full prepared statement will be made part of the record and the 
members here will have 5 legislative calendar days to submit state- 
ments and questions and any extraneous material for the record. 

So, Ambassador Jeffrey, if we could start with you and ask you 
to summarize your remarks in 5 minutes. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JAMES F. JEFFREY, PHILIP 

SOLONDZ DISTINGUISHED VISITING FELLOW, THE WASH- 
INGTON INSTITUTE FOR NEAR EAST POLICY 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sherman, 
members of the committee. 

First of all, I think it is very important to note what we are 
doing today, as you said, considering an authorization for the use 
of military force. 

It is fitting and just that the Congress as well as the executive 
branch undertakes such grave decisions as this and I am proud to 
be here today to provide whatever help I can. 

Let me start with ISIS, and they have already gotten a lot of 
help from the three — four of you who have spoken. ISIS is a unique 
threat for all of the reasons you laid out, Mr. Sherman. I won’t re- 
peat them again. 

But we haven’t seen anything quite like this before, particularly 
the hold on territory, the people, the conventional military capabili- 
ties and its appeal to many people in the region. 

But, secondly, ISIS is a threat in a unique sense because it is 
coming at a time of even more than usual disruption in the Middle 
East. It reflects the longer term trends and dangers in that region, 
a state system under extraordinary stress with its legitimacy ques- 
tioned by the region’s populations and with pan regional Islamic 
movements competing for the loyalty of these people. 

It will require time and great effort by the governments and peo- 
ples of the region to free themselves of ISIS and of the thinking 
that is behind it, as Mr. Sherman discussed a few minutes ago. 

In the end, they are going to have to do this. We can’t. We can’t 
tell them what their religion preaches and doesn’t preach. We can’t 
reach into the social structures of that part of the world. We have 
tried that. It didn’t work very well. 

But there is a point here and that is we can’t expect them, much 
as they want to help us, to do all that much because they are en- 
gaged in conflicts and struggles, ideological and sometimes phys- 
ical, within their own societies. 

Thus, the President’s goal to degrade and eventually destroy ISIS 
with America taking the lead is the correct mission. The campaign 
which the U.S. and a coalition of some 60 countries is imple- 
menting is basically sound. 

The campaign has had considerable success of late from the 
pushback of ISIS in some areas to its containment in others and 
further success in the near future is actually quite possible. 

Still, this campaign could well face tough sledding when the coa- 
lition begins major ground defensive operations and it hasn’t done 
that yet. A lot of questions remain open. 

As Representative Ros-Lehtinen said, we have got a lot of ques- 
tions about Syria. What we have learned from Vietnam forward is 
you cannot defeat an insurgent group if it has a refuge in a neigh- 
boring country. 

You have to do something about Syria and you can’t do anything 
about Syria without having a better policy toward Assad. 

We don’t know whose boots on the ground are going to actually 
dig these guys out of places like Fallujah and Mosul. We don’t 
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know what the day after is going to look like. These are pretty 
tough questions. 

In sum, we should not assume that time is on our side. Given 
this extraordinary threat, I urge the administration to move faster, 
take more risks and apply more resources. If our commanders on 
the ground want it, and that is the question, they should have the 
weapons systems they need. 

If they need forward observers on the ground, if they need advi- 
sory teams out with local forces, they should get that despite the 
higher risks and costs. 

Likewise, if our diplomats need more active top level U.S. pres- 
sure on various partners and players, including Iran, we should fol- 
low their advice. 

In considering this authorization, I urge the Congress to give the 
administration maximum flexibility in timing and the use of forces. 
As one who has spent 4 years in Vietnam and Iraq, I am totally 
opposed to any enduring ground offensive presence if that means 
long-term counter insurgency campaigns. 

We have tried them repeatedly. They haven’t worked. But if nec- 
essary to meet the President’s very valid mission of defeating ISIS, 
we should not rule out operations such as U.S. ground action to lib- 
erate Najaf and Fallujah in 2004. 

While I hope it doesn’t come to that, such a step could become 
necessary. The thing we should avoid above all else is putting limi- 
tations on our actions that will lead to us containing, not defeating 
and destroying, ISIS. 

That will be seen by ISIS and many people in the region as a 
victory against the U.S., the West and the international order and 
it will stimulate support throughout the world for this awful orga- 
nization. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Jeffrey follows:] 



Assessing the Strategic Threat from ISIS 


James F. Jeffrey 

Philip Soiondz Distinguished Visiting Fellow, 

The Washington institute for Near East Policy 

Testimony submitted to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
February 12, 2015 


Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Engel, It Is a privilege to be here again before this committee, 
particularly to discuss a subject of such great Importance to American interests and security as the 
strategic threat from the Islamic State of Iraq and al-Sham (ISIS). 

The president's goal to degrade and eventually destroy ISIS is the correct mission. The campaign that the 
United States and a coalition of some sixty countries Is Implementing is basically sound, with direct 
military action, training and equipping local forces, building up political capacity with our partners in Iraq 
and Syria, cutting the flow of foreign fighters and funds to ISIS, combating the violent extremist ideology 
that fuels ISIS, and managing the human costs of the conflict. This campaign has had considerable 
success of late, from the pushback of ISIS in some areas, and Its containment in others, to the redoubled 
commitment of our partners following the terrible ISIS execution of the Jordanian pilot. 

Nevertheless, for reasons I will describe below, ISIS Is a resilient and uniquely dangerous foe. Our 
campaign will be placed under stress when the coalition begins major ground-offensive operations. 
Military questions related to Syria, and political questions including "the day after" scenarios in both 
Syria and Iraq, are as yet unanswered, and the campaign runs some risk of settling into a containment 
mission that would eventually crater the coalition and lead to new ISIS threats. I therefore urge the 
administration to move faster, take more risks, apply more resources, and not assume "time is on our 
side." In the Middle East - and world - of today, it is not 

THE NATURE OF THE ISIS THREAT 

ISIS is so dangerous because of its unique characteristics and its reflection of longer-term trends and 
dangers in the broader Middle East, from Pakistan to the Atlantic. Starting with the latter, we see a state 
system, as Henry Kissinger recently described, under extraordinary stress, with its legitimacy questioned 
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by the region's populations. Their loyalty to any given state competes with both particularistic local and 
tribal ties, and pan-regional Islamic and, in the case of the Arab population, nationalistic impulses. ISIS, 
as the latest of a long series of pan-regional Islamic movements that espouse violence, like al-Qaeda and 
to some degree political Islamic movements such as the Islamic Republic of Iran and the Muslim 
Brotherhood, is embedded in various ways in the fabric of Middle Eastern society. It will require time 
and great effort by the governments and peoples of the region to free themselves of ISIS and its radical 
appeal, which can manifest itself in ever new ways, just as ISIS arose as a spinoff of the al-Qaeda 
movement. 

But ISIS is not simply another manifestation of violent Islamic extremism. Its appeal to Muslims around 
the world, nihilist worship of violence, control over much territory and six or more million people, 
conventional as well as nonconventional military capabilities, and appeal as a caliphate all render it 
unique, and very difficult to combat. Its specific nature not only gives it significant resilience, but also an 
inevitable drive to inflict harm on the United States and other Western nations, either directly or by 
inspiring local jihadists. 

Given its nature, the weaknesses of the Middle East state system which we are pushing to the forefront 
to deal with ISIS, and other threats to international security that the United States must simultaneously 
confront, I do not think a campaign of "strategic patience" is appropriate. ISIS may not have been 
successful in splitting the coalition with its horrific execution of the Jordanian officer, but it will continue 
its asymmetrical operations against the coalition, seek to expand its support among a small minority of 
Muslims, and exploit the Sunni-Shiite divide as the so-called champion of the Sunni side. 

Under these circumstances, we should take more risks to accelerate offensive operations against ISIS. It 
is important, when these operations commence, that they succeed, to maintain the momentum of 
victory against ISIS begun at Mosul Dam and seen elsewhere, from Bayji refinery to Haditha Dam and 
Kobani. But we should accept more risk in terms of our own involvement to ensure our allies win on the 
ground in Mosul and elsewhere. The administration has, to its credit, done much since June to respond 
to and now contain ISIS. But it appears often to be applying the "strategic patience" doctrine to this 
conflict, limiting or closely monitoring military resources we are committing, and in particular treating 
the avoidance of any U.S. casualties as a strategic priority. 

No one. Including me, a former infantry officer, wants to see any American casualties. But while there 
are risks in a more robust policy, there are extraordinary risks in this campaign going forward at a 
simmer. Certain steps, if deemed wise by our military commanders, could make this campaign move 
forward faster and more effectively. It's their, not my. Job to know which make sense in the specific 
situation, but the administration should not limit the use of those steps our commanders think useful. 
These could include a higher tempo of airstrikes, the deployment of Joint Terminal Attack Coordination 
teams, as well as advisory teams, down to the battalion level of units going on the offensive, using other 
weapons systems, such as U.S. army artillery and attack helicopter fires, given their role directly 
supporting ground operations, and providing heavier weapons to the Kurds. 
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THE POLITICAL CONTEXT 

Just as the long-term response to the messages of ISIS and other Islamic extremist movements will 
depend primarily on political developments throughout the broader Middle East, so will the defeat of 
ISIS depend on political developments in Iraq and Syria. 

In Iraq, the reconquest of Sunni Arab areas cannot be primarily the job of Kurdish Peshmerga units and 
certainly not Shiite militias. That effort has to combine local Sunni Arab levees, similar to the 
"awakening" movement of 2006-2008, and disciplined Iraqi regular army forces free of sectarian 
impulses, complemented by political outreach by Baghdad's largely Shiite Arab government to the Sunni 
Arabs and the Kurds. With much behind-the-scenes U.S. support, Iraqi prime minister Haider al-Abadi 
has made progress, sealing an oil deal with the Kurds, appointing and having confirmed a defense and 
interior minister, passing a budget for 2015 that incorporates the Kurdish oil deal, and gaining cabinet 
approval of new de-Baathification legislation and a national guard package, both requiring 
parliamentary approval but aimed at political reconciliation with Sunni Arabs. These efforts, while 
commendable, are not sufficient. Abadi faces threats from the Shiite political ranks, pressure from Iran, 
and the impact of dramatically falling oil revenues. Sunni Arab states must redouble the significant steps 
they have already taken to embrace this regime and work with their friends in the Iraqi Sunni 
community to win their support. 

Over the longer term, reconciling all Iraq's religious and ethnic communities sufficiently to defeat, and 
keep Iraq permanently free of, ISIS and likely follow-on movements will require: first, decentralization 
including in the financial and security sectors, analogous to the conditions the Kurdistan Regional 
Government now enjoys, in Sunni and probably Shiite provinces; second, credible U.S. commitments of 
long-term engagement, including at least a limited number of American troops for training and airpower 
as we had planned in 2011; third, clarity with Iran that any effort by Tehran to dominate Iraq and drive 
the United States completely out will generate the next version of ISIS and eventually the breakup of the 
country, and a possible Shiite-Sunni conflagration. Iran cannot hold Iraq together, but it can drive it 
apart, and its policies of 2012-2014 almost did so. 

In Syria, the administration's plans are just getting under way fora local defense force, seemingly to 
fight ISIS, not the Bashar al-Assad government. The administration is correct in prioritizing the "Iraq 
fight" over the Syria one, but the Syrian situation must eventually be dealt with if we are serious about 
defeating ISIS. Even a victory within Iraq will not last if ISIS retains a sanctuary next door, as we saw in 
the Korean and Vietnam wars, and in Iraq and Afghanistan. Furthermore, a serious alliance against ISIS 
built on Sunni Arab states and Turkey cannot hold together over the long term without a more forceful 
U.S. policy toward the Assad regime. 
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Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Ambassador. 

Doctor? 

STATEMENT OF RICK BRENNAN, JR, PH.D., SENIOR POLITICAL 
SCIENTIST, RAND CORPORATION 

Mr. Brennan. Chairman Royce, Ranking Member Engel and 
members of the committee, thank you for inviting me to speak to 
you about this important subject regarding the growing strategic 
threat of ISIS. 

My argument today is straightforward and can be summarized in 
four key points. First, the key strategic threat that we face today 
is not from ISIS, al-Qaeda or any other group that is committing 
acts of violence or even genocide. 

Rather, it is the radical Islamist ideology that gives these groups 
cause and for this we need a grand strategy that applies all means 
of U.S. national power to address it. 

But to understand the scale of the challenge, one can look at the 
rapid expansion of the number of Sunni-inspired Salafi jihad 
groups during the last 25 years. 

In 1988, only three groups existed. By 2010, the number of 
groups had expanded to 32. Then, as a result of the turbulence cre- 
ated by the Arab Spring, the number rapidly increased from 51 — 
to 51 by 2013, a 62-percent increase in just 3 years. 

It is also important to highlight that the Islamist movement has 
a Shi’a variant — the Islamic Republic of Iran. The theological inter- 
pretations of the Ayatollah Khomeini continues to inspire Iran’s ag- 
gressive actions against the United States, Israel and the Sunni- 
led countries in the region. 

Iran continues to be the largest state sponsor of terrorism in the 
world. Moreover, after the U.S. invasion of Iraq, Iran engaged in 
what could be called a covert war against the United States mili- 
tary and civilians operating in Iraq, using their proxy militias 
working at the behest of the Quds Force. 

According to one military estimate, Iranian-supported militias 
likely caused as much as 50 percent of U.S. casualties in Iraq dur- 
ing the 8 years that we were there. 

My second point is that ISIS is much more than a terrorist 
group. It is a revolutionary insurgency organization that seeks to 
establish new social, political and economic order without regard to 
internationally sanctioned state boundaries. 

Its rapid success in Iraq and Syria has caused an explosion of 
volunteers from around the world who have joined the fight in 
places such as Syria, Iraq, Somalia, Libya, Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan. 

By 2012, with nearly 8 years of experience fighting both U.S. and 
Iraqi military forces and 2 years’ experience fighting Syrian mili- 
tary and Iranian proxy militias, ISIS has become an experienced 
and hardened military force. 

In January 2014, ISIS used the growing Sunni alienation within 
Iraq as an opportunity to seize control of Fallujah, located just 50 
miles west of Baghdad. Following this early success, ISIS began an 
aggressive infiltration of Iraq that set the stage for the June offen- 
sive. 
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By August 2014, ISIS was in control of approximately 35,000 
square miles of Iraq and Syria, a land mass that is approximately 
the size of the state of Indiana, and had begun to establish struc- 
tures of governance and now calls itself the Islamic State. 

My third point is that a number of factors contributed to the fail- 
ure of the Iraqi military in 2014. Many of these were known in ad- 
vance. One key factor was Prime Minister Maliki’s efforts to con- 
solidate and control the Iraqi military and security forces and re- 
place incompetent officers with officers who were personally loyal 
to him. 

A second factor was the endemic corruption that permeates the 
Iraqi political system and military establishment. Finally, it is also 
important to highlight that from 2009 to 2011 the U.S. military 
had consistently reported that the Iraq military had significant 
shortfalls in virtually all areas that were needed to conduct com- 
plex military operations without direct U.S. military assistance. 

In part, this was the reason that General Lloyd Austin, General 
James Mattis and Admiral Michael Mullen recommended a resid- 
ual force remain in Iraq of between 14,000 and 20,000. 

My fourth point is that the administration’s initial response to 
ISIS — the ISIS offensive in 2014 was a necessary first step to blunt 
the assault. 

However, in my professional opinion as a career Army infantry 
officer and military planner who spent 5 years in Iraq between 
2006 and 2011 as a senior advisor to the U.S. military, our current 
efforts are insufficient to enable Iraq to regain control of its terri- 
tory and the key cities of Fallujah, Tikrit and Mosul and defeat 
ISIS either in Iraq or in Syria. 

I believe that in addition to what the U.S. military is doing today 
the following would be required to achieve success. 

First, develop a more robust advise and assist mission using con- 
ventional forces — the forces that we have there now are insufficient 
due to rapidly giving ISIS time to develop; second, enhance the size 
and scope of the command and control mission; third, employ U.S. 
special operations forces with attached tactical air control parties 
and other coalition ground forces down to the battalion level to en- 
able them to assist in the conduct of an enhanced air campaign; 
and finally, to deploy U.S. special operations forces to conduct tar- 
geted counter terrorism missions in both Iraq and Syria. 

In conclusion, there is an understandable reluctance to once 
again put American ground forces in Iraq. But if the threat to the 
region and the United States is as grave, using the wording of the 
AUMF, as the President indicated in the proposed AUMF, it is a 
mission that must be undertaken and, as Ambassador Jeffrey said, 
we should not have constraints on the AUMF and that we are 
going to have to be willing to use the ground forces if we are going 
to have success. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brennan follows:] 
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Chairman Royce, Ranking Member Enge!, and members of the Committee, thank you for inviting 
me to testi^ before you this morning regarding the growing strategic threat of ISIS. 


My centra! argument today is that the threat posed by the Islamic State of Iraq and ai-Sham (ISIS) 
and other radical Islamist organizations, both Sunni and Shi’a, continues to grow throughout the 
Middle East, North Africa, and other areas around the v/orld. While the threat is often portrayed 
as terrorism, the true danger is the Ideology that provides the logic of extremism, violence, and 
acts of inhumanity, While the direct threat to the United States homeland should not be 
overstated, some of these radical Islamist organizations pose an existential threat to c-ountries in 
the Middle East, Near Asia, and North Africa, Today, ISIS controls a large swath of territory In 
both Syria and Iraq. The unprecedented success of ISIS is attracting large numbers of foreign 
fighters from Asia, North Africa, East Africa, Australia. Europe, Canada, and the United States. 
The Iraqi military is currently holding its own around Baghdad and southern Iraq. U S. military 
actions in Iraq and Syria have helped to halt the advance of ISIS, especially assisting the Kurds in 
northern Iraq, Iranian-supported Shi’a extremist groups have provided critical support to the Iraqi 
government in stropping ISIS in Diyala, Ninewa, and Anbar provinces. Unfortunately, these 
Iranian-supported militias are also committing acts of violence against Sunni civilians, and pose a 
continuing threat to a sovereign Iraq that is free from undue Iranian influence. 

I have divided my comments into four sections. The first provides an overview of the global threat 
posed by radical Islamist ideology from both the Sunni Salafist movement and the Iranian version 
of revolutionary Shiism. The second section explores the threat posed by ISIS in Iraq and Syria 
and throughout the Middle East, Africa, and both Pakistan and Afghanistan, where they are 
establishing networks and recruiting efforts. The third section will address the causes of the 

^ The opinions and conclusions expressed in this testimony are the author’s alone and should not be 
interpreted as representing those of RAND or any of the sponsors of its research. This product is part of the 
RAND Corporation testimony series. RAND testimonies record testimony presented by RAND associates to 
federal, state, or local legislative committees; government-appointed commissions and panels; and private 
review and oversight bodies. The RAND Corporation is a nonprofit research organization providing objective 
analysis and effective solutions that address the challenges facing the public and private sectors around the 
world. RAND’s publications do not necessarily reflect the opinions of its research clients and sponsors. 

^ This testimony is available for free download at http;//www.rand.org/pubs/testimonies/CT422.html. 
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coliapse of the Iraqi Army. Finally, the fourth section provides my assessment of how to best 
utilize the U.S. military in operations against ISIS. 

The Global Threat Posed by Radical Islamist Ideologies 

!n February 1998 , Osama bin Laden declared war on the United States and all other western 
liberal democracies in the statement entitled, “World Islamic Front Declaration of War against 
Jews and Crusaders.” By issuing a fatvva calling for all Muslims to join the jihad against the West, 
bin Laden asserted both political and religious authority as the Sheikh of the World Islamic Front. 
The success of the 9/1 1 attacks increased his prestige In the Islamic world and encouraged other 
groups to affiliate with and swear allegiance to al-Qaeda. While bin Laden has been killed, the 
ideology of Salafi-Jihadism continues to spread, and the global threat posed by al-Qaeda, ISIS, 
and affiliated groups is greater than ever. 

Over the past decade, al-Qaeda has morphed into a highly decentralized organization while, 
simultaneously, the core ideology that provides the logic to Saiafi-jihadism has both grown and 
become more decentralized and amorphous. The broader movement can be broken down into 
five basic categories. First is core ai-Qaeda in Pakistan, led by Ayman al-Zawahirl, who continues 
to exert a leadership role in the movement. The second category includes groups that are formal 
affiliates who have sworn allegiance to al-Qaeda. such as al-Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula 
(AQAP) operating in Yemen, al-Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb (AQIM) operating in Algeria, and 
Jabhat a!-Nusra (JN) operating in Syria. The third category is ISIS, an organization that shares a 
common ideology with al-Qaeda, but has claimed leadership of the Salafi-jihadist movement for 
itself and, therefore, is in direct competition with ai-Qaeda and its affiliates, The fourth category is 
a large collection of groups that are committed to establishing an Islamic emirate, but have not 
sworn allegiance to either ISIS or al-Qaeda. The fifth category is composed of both networks and 
individuals who share the Salafi-jihadist ideology but are not directly connected to any particular 
group.® 

To understand the scale of the challenge, one can look at the rapid expansion of the number of 
Salafi-jihadist groups over the past 25 years, in 1988, only three Salafi-jihadist groups were in 
existence. By 2001 , the number of groups had expanded to 20. The growth in the number of 
groups continued at a steady rate until 2010. As a result of the turbulence created by the Arab 
Spring, the number jumped from 32 in 2010 to 51 in 2013. 


^ A previous RAND testimony conducted in March 2014 identified fourtiers, but did not identify ISIS as a 
separate group. However, given the growth of ISIS during the intervening 1 1 months, it has emerged as a 
category in its own right. See Seth G. Jones, “The Extremist Threat to the U.S. Homeland: Addendum,” 
Santa Monica, CA: RAND, 2014, p. 4. 
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This rapid rise in Saiafi-jihadist groups corresponds to a comparable rise in the number of active 
Saiafi-jihadist militants, with estimates indicating a range of between 9,000 and 22,000 in 2001 to 
between 30,000 and 88,000 in 2013.® The success of iSiS in 2014 continues to attract a growing 
number of fighters from around the worid to join its efforts in such places as Syria, Iraq, Somalia, 
Libya. Afghanistan, and Pakistan. 

While the tactic of terrorism is frequently the immediate threat focused upon by political leaders, I 
think it is criticai to note that the ideology underlying these actions seeks revolutionary change of 
the existing political and social order. Thus, the strategic challenge of our generation isn't one 
particular group of insurgents or terrorists, it is the ideology that gives them cause. Defeating this 
ideology will require the development of a grand strategy that employs all elements of national 
power and influence. 

It is also important to note that, while the focus of attention is on the Sunni Saiafist movement, a 
Shi’a isiamist movement also exists with designs for dominance in the Middle East. In 1979, 
Ayatollah Ruholiah Khomeini established the Islamic Republic of Iran based on the principle of 
rule by Islamic jurists, or velayat-e faqih, where clerics serve as the head of state and Supreme 
Leader of Shi’a Islam. While there is no evidence that Iran seeks territorial gains, it is using its 
wealth and power to arm, train, and equip violent extremist groups throughout the region, 
enabling Iran to exert influence through both fear and intimidation. The theoiogicai interpretations 
of Ayatollah Khomeini provided the basis of the revolution that not only ousted the Shah of Iran 
but also inspired its aggressive stance against the United States, Israel, and most of the Sunni- 
led countries in the region, Iran continues to be one of the most active and prominent state 
sponsors of terrorism. Moreover, after the U.S, invasion of Iraq in 2003, Iran engaged in what 
could be viewed as a covert war againsi the United Stales in Iraq using its proxy militias. 
According to one U.S. military estimate, Iranian-supported militias likely caused as many as one- 
haif of the U.S, casualties in Iraq,^ As will be discussed below, it is the competition between the 
radical Shi'a Isiamist movement led by Iran and the Sunni Saiafi-jihadist oi'ganizations - which 
received at least tacit support from Saudi Arabia, the Gulf States, and Turkey ~ that has given 
rise to a regional crisis that amounts to a Sunni-Shi'a civil war. 


“ Seth G. Jones, A Persistent Threat: The Evolution ofal-Qa'ida and Other Salafi Jihadists, Santa Monica, 
CA: RAND, 2014, p. 27. 

^ This staff estimate was deveioped by United States Forces-lraq in 2011. See Brennan et.ai. Ending the 
U.S. War in Iraq: The Final Transition, Operational Maneuver, and C^sestablishment of United States 
Forces-lraq, Santa Monica, CA: RAND, 2014, p. 125. 
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The Threat Posed by ISIS in Iraq, Syria, and throughout the Middle East 

From March to July 201 1 , the revolutionary wave of protests and demonstrations known as the 
Arab Spring began to challenge the regime of Bashar al-Assad in Syria. Despite early attempts to 
pacify the majority Sunni populace, the Syrian government soon resorted to police and military 
brutality. As the protests grew, Iran and Russia began to pro^i^de military assistance to maintain 
the stability of the Assad regime. Upon the departure of U.S, forces from Iraq In 201 1 , Iran 
became more active in defending the Syrian regime and began sending a large amount of arms, 
munitions, and supplies to support the Syrian military. In early 2012, Iran also deployed a large 
number of Quds Force personnel to cooirllnate, direct, and support a ground force campaign 
using its proxy militias -- Lebanese Hezbollah and a number of Iraqi militias, including Kata’ib 
Hezbollah, Asa’ib al-Haq, and others. Together, Iran and its proxies targeted the ai-Qaeda 
affiliated a!-Nusra Front and the remnants of al-Qaeda in Iraq (AQI), then calling itself the isiamic 
State of Iraq (IS!). 

While the Assad regime had allowed AQI/ISI to use Syria as a safe-haven to arm, train, equip, 
and support groups that conducted terrorist operations within Iraq between 2004 and 201 1 , IS! 
quickly became the most powerful extremist militia challenging the Assad regime. With nearly 
eight years of experience fighting U.S. and Iraqi forces, ISi had evolved into a hardened military 
force that that not only challenged the Syrian military, but also was able to hold its own against 
Iranian proxy militias.® In addition to confronting the Assad regime, IS! started to increase the 
number of operations it was conducting within Iraq. In what ISI called the ‘Breaking of the Walls 
Campaign," the number of attacks within Iraq increased from 75 per month in 201 1 to 140 per 
month by the fall of 201 2.® 

At the same time that iSi was increasing its attacks, Iraqi Prime Minister Nourl al-Maliki began 
taking actions that alienated large segments of the Sunni populace, creating a breeding ground 
fora new Sunni insurgency in Anbar, Salah ad Din, and Ninewa provinces. By January 2014, iSI 
had used the growing Sunni disenfranchisement as an opportunity to seize control of Faliujah, a 
city located less than 50 miles west of Baghdad. Following this success, iSi began an aggressive 
infiltration into Iraq that set the stage for the June offensive that seized Mosul and most of the 
Tigris River Valley from Mosul to Samarra, located 78 miles north of Baghdad. Simultaneously, 

IS! launched a major offensive in the north that pushed to the outskirts of Erbii in the Kurdish 
region. By August 2014, iS! was in control of approidmateiy 35.000 square miles of iraq and Syria 


® Iran’s role in the Syrian conflict is documented in Brennan et al., Ending the U.S. War in Iraq, pp. 301-304. 
® Brennan et al., Ending the U.S. War in Iraq, p. 304. 
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-- a landmass approximately the size of the state of Indiana -- and had begun to establish 
structures of governance, calling itself the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant. 

The Causes of the Rapid Collapse of the Iraqi Army 

During the eight years that the U.S. military was In Iraq, a primary goal was to develop a 
professional and competent Iraqi military. Billions of U.S. taxpayer dollars were spent to ensure 
that the Iraqi military could operate without U.S. assistance. Yet. in June of 2014, we witnessed 
the near total collapse of four of Iraq’s 12 army divisions when confronted by the ISIS assault. 

There are several factoid that led to the collapse of the Iraqi military, many of which were caused 
or aggravated by actions taken by Prime Minister Mailki to solidify power and create a 'praetorian 
guard” to guarantee his continued rule. For example, starting in 2007, Maliki centralized his 
control of the Iraqi intelligence and security forces, replacing competent officers with officers 
personally loyal to him. After the 2010 election. Mailki refused to appoint permanent ministers of 
Defense, interior, and Intelligence, electing to control each of these ministries himself through an 
extra-constitutional organization called the Office of the Commander-in-chief. This resulted In an 
overly centralized command structure where leaders at all levels were reluctant to act without 
Instructions. 

A second factor that led to the collapse of the Iraqi army was endemic corruption that permeates 
the political system and military establishment. For example, a common practice was for military 
commanders to overly report the number of soldiers present for duty so they could pocket the 
extra pay, While this practice was widely known to occur, the government did little to stop the 
thievery, resulting in a large number of Iraqi units being undermanned at the time of the ISIS 
assault. 

Finally, it is important to highlight that from 2009 through 2011 the U.S. military in Iraq 
consistently reported that the Iraqi military had significant shortfalls that would hinder its capability 
to conduct operations against external threats. These assessments stated that the Iraqi security 
forces suffered from weak intelligence collection, analysis, and sharing; an inability to sustain 
combat operations; poor maintenance of equipment and weapons; the lack of a well-developed 
training program: poor command and control of its forces; a lack of sufficient intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) assets; and a very limited ability to conduct 
counterterrorism operations without direct U.S. support. The Iraqi air force was even worse off: It 
could not do much besides transport forces from one air base to another, and it had no ability to 
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provide lethal support to Iraqi ground forces in combat.^^ It was because of these shortfalls that 
General Lloyd Austin, General James Mattls, and Admiral Michael Mullen recommended a 
residual force of between 14,000 and 20,000 be retained in Iraq beyond 201 1 

The Role of the U.S. Military in the War Against ISIS 

As ISIS moved toward the city of Erbil in July 2014, President Obama decided to employ U.S. 
airpower to support the Iraqis. In addition, the President authorized the deployment of a limited 
number of military personnel to help train four Iraqi brigades, enhance security of the U.S. 
embassy and facilities, provide intelligence to Iraqi forces, and help the Iraqis plan operations to 
degrade and ultimately defeat ISIS. The President also placed a cap of no more than 1 ,500 
troops to be deployed in non-combat roles. 

The actions by the administration in Iraq are a necessary first step, but, in my professional 
opinion as a former military planner, will likely be insufficient to ensure Iraq has the capabilities to 
defeat ISIS. Given what is known about the Iraqi security forces - and based solely upon my 
experience in the U.S. military and not based on any RAND analysis -- 1 believe that in addition to 
what the U.S. military is doing today, the following will be required to achieve success: 

1 . Develop a more robust advise and assist mission using conventional forces. The size 
of the force package deployed today Is not large enough to do the mission rapidly, and 
this is giving time for ISIS to grow and consolidate its gains in Iraq and Syria. 

2. Enhance the size and scope of the command and control mission inside Iraq to help 
the Iraqis coordinate the efforts of the broader coalition, a capability the Iraqi military 
does not currently have. 

3. Employ U.S. special operations forces, with attached Tactical Air Control Parties 
(TACPs) and Forward Air Controllers (FACs), to accompany Iraqi, Peshmerga, and 
other coalition ground forces as necessary to help facilitate the effective employment 
of an enhanced U.S.-led air campaign. 

4. Deploy U.S. counterterrorism forces to work with Iraqi special operations forces and 
special forces from other countries in the region to conduct targeted counterterrorism 
operations in both Iraq and Syria. 


For a more thorough discussion of the shortfalls in the Iraqi security sector, see Brennan et al., Ending the 
U.S. War in Iraq, pp. 157-202. See also Rick Brennan. “Withdrawal Symptoms: The Bungling of the Iraq 
Exit,” Foreign Affairs. November/December 2014, pp. 25-36. 

Brennan, “Withdrawal Symptoms,” pp. 33. 
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There is an understandable reluctance to once again put additional U.S. ground forces in Iraq but, 
at the same time, it is worth noting that this hesitation is likely to be interpreted by regional 
partners as a lack of commitment, making the challenge of building a regional solution that 
includes the employment of coalition ground forces all the more difficult. This is not to say that the 
United States should use conventional forces in a combat role. However, those U.S. special 
operations personnel serving as advisors to front-line coalition forces could find themselves in a 
combat situation. 

The number of service members required to effectively conduct and support these missions 
(advise and assist, command and control coordination assistance, forward air control, and 
counterterrorism) would be relatively small. Based on work I did for the U.S. military while 
deployed to Iraq as a senior civilian advisor, I believe the requirement would likely be in the range 
of 5,000-8,000 troops. This estimate could vary depending on changes in the situation or mission, 
but would not be the type of large-scale operation that existed in Iraq priorto 2012. While small in 
number, the presence of U.S. forces would serve as combat multipliers; magnifying the 
capabilities of the Iraqi military, Peshmerga, and potential ground forces supplied by neighboring 
countries -- such as Jordan. Again, based on my former military experience and not on any 
RAND analysis, I believe that this type of enhanced U.S. military participation and partnership is 
something that will be required if Iraq Is to successfully regain control of lost territory, especially 
the cities of Fallujah, Tikrit, and Mosul. 

Concluding Thoughts 

Since the 1970s, both Democratic and Republican administrations have accepted the 
responsibility for helping to ensure continued regional security in the Middle East. Close military- 
to-military relationships have been developed with the majority of countries in the region, 
including Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Egypt, and all of the Gulf states, using forward military presence, 
efforts to build partner capacity, and other forms of political, economic, and military cooperation. 
The threat posed by ISIS provides an opportunity to employ a regional coalition using the 
partnerships that have been nurtured overthe past 40 years. Unfortunately, the withdrawal of 
U.S. forces from Iraq in 2011 not only created a power vacuum that has been exploited by ISIS 
and Iran, but it may also have contributed to the perception by many of our regional partners that 
the United States is disengaging from the Middle East. Again, my recommendations today are not 
based on work that I have done at RAND. But, based on my experience as a former military 
officer who spent five years deployed In Iraq as a senior civilian advisor to the U.S. military, I 
believe that the employment of U.S. military forces for the types of missions I have identified 
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would go a long way toward demonstrating U.S. resolve and commitment in a manner that would 
facilitate building the type of coalition necessary to defeat ISIS. 
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Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Dr. Brennan. 

STATEMENT OF DAFNA H. RAND, PH.D., LEON E. PANETTA FEL- 
LOW AND DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, CENTER FOR A 

NEW AMERICAN SECURITY 

Ms. Rand. Thank you. Chairman Royce, Ranking Member Engel, 
members of the esteemed committee, thank you for holding this 
hearing and for inviting me to testify on the timely topic. 

I would like to discuss three key questions that Americans are 
asking today about the AUMF and the threat that ISIS poses. The 
questions are pretty simple. They come down to what, why and 
how. 

What is ISIS, they are asking. Although ISIS has its roots — al- 
Qaeda offshoot — in both its brutality and its battlefield successes, 
it represents a new type of threat. I will just mention three par- 
ticular characteristics of ISIS because many have been articulated 
already by the members of this committee. 

First, the savagery is at the core of the ideology. While al-Qaeda 
justifies individual suicide bombing attacks against civilians 
through fatwas explaining the conditional necessity, ISIS has 
adopted an entirely new ideology, manipulating select stories from 
Islamic history and modern jihadi texts to redefine jihad. 

It has generated a blanket justification for violence including 
against women and children. Second, the group, as already men- 
tioned, has adopted a military doctrine that is not based on the 
typical terrorist logic of the weak fighting the powerful. 

Instead, ISIS aspires to fight states and their militaries as a 
peer. It believes in the necessity of full blown military campaigns 
and seeks to control as much territory as possible. 

And finally, ISIS is not bound by the same political concerns or 
need to appeal to the public. We just saw that with the horrific im- 
ages of the Jordanian pilot who was immolated by ISIS last week. 

With a violent approach that has little regard for political strat- 
egy, ISIS is now a decentralized defused aspirational social move- 
ment that follows few orders and few chains of command. 

The second question that Americans are asking is why does this 
matter to us, to our interests, to our role in the world. After 14 
years of deep U.S. military engagement in the broader military 
East, Americans have a right to a strong, clear and convincing an- 
swer to this question — why should our resources and our U.S. mili- 
tary be deployed in this fight. 

The best answer is that we are trying to degrade and destroy 
ISIS to achieve three very specific national security objectives — to 
prevent ISIS attacks against the United States and our direct in- 
terests abroad, to degrade the organization’s ability to control popu- 
lated areas from which it can recruit foreign fighters and to protect 
the sovereignty of U.S. partners against ISIS. 

The third question is the most complicated and we will discuss 
it today. The question is how — how do we defeat ISIS or at least 
how do we degrade this threat enough to achieve the three basic 
goals that I just enumerated. 

The overall strategy to defeat and degrade ISIS will necessarily 
entail coercive and noncoercive tools of U.S. statecraft. In other 
words, the use of U.S. military power is just one tool and it must 
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be integrated with a set of other tools, particularly multilateral and 
bilateral diplomacy. 

For example, perhaps the greatest success we have seen so far 
against ISIS is this administration’s ability to mobilize a diverse 
and significant international coalition. Over 60 nations have not 
just committed to fighting the threat in words but they are acting. 

They are participating in the air strikes, they are countering 
ISIS’ financing, they are stopping the flow of foreign fighters and 
they are responding to the humanitarian catastrophe. 

The use of military force is therefore a necessary but not suffi- 
cient part of the strategy. The draft language offered by the Presi- 
dent yesterday, in my view, suggests a very carefully tailored strat- 
egy based directly on the advice and counsel of the military leaders 
and also the evidence of what is working so far in the past 5 
months. 

What have we seen in the past 5 months that is effectively de- 
grading ISIS’ capabilities in Iraq and Syria? We have seen evidence 
that since September we are making significant progress in degrad- 
ing ISIS by using a combination of air strikes by the coalition co- 
ordinated with local forces on the ground. 

Through this partnership approach, we have eliminated nearly 
6,000 ISIS fighters in Iraq and 1,000 in Syria. We are diminishing 
supply lines and manpower and, probably most importantly, we 
have decreased the group’s momentum. 

We have three main military partners on the ground. We have 
the Iraqi security forces, the Kurdish fighters, as has been men- 
tioned associated with the KRG, and then we have our Syrian op- 
position forces which include both Arab and Kurdish factions. 

These groups are committed to fighting ISIS and have deep con- 
nections with the local populations in the region. They are best 
placed to understand the social-political contacts that has allowed 
ISIS to incubate itself and thrive in these tribal areas in the first 
place. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I believe that a limited tailored use of 
U.S. military force in this operation reflects a larger strategy, one 
that has preliminarily been working, a strategy that prioritizes the 
role of the partners on the ground in ultimately defeating ISIS and 
filling in the vacuums left behind upon ISIS’ retreat. 

The limited tailored approach suggests to the war-weary Amer- 
ican public and the Muslim world that we are not interested in an- 
other decade-long U.S. presence on the ground in the heart of the 
Middle East. Degrading ISIS and reducing the threat it poses sim- 
ply does not require that kind of approach. 

In conclusion, force is one element of our strategy and we should 
use it wisely, judiciously and in a way that is most effective. This 
one element is certainly insufficient to degrade ISIS in a sustain- 
able long-term manner. 

So I urge you, even as Congress is focused on the appropriate use 
of force, it must not lose sight of the larger political strategy and 
the urgent diplomatic work that will be necessary. 

I look forward to your questions so that we can talk more about 
these nonmilitary objectives which differ across three distinct thea- 
ters — Iraq, Syria and in the broader global context to diminish the 
appeal of ISIS ideology. 
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Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rand follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ranking Member, Members of the Committee, thank you for holding this 
hearing. The American people remain concerned about the threat posed by the Islamic State of 
Iraq and the Levant (ISIL), and their government’s response. Today Td like to touch briefly on 
the nature of the threat and then focus specifically on the diplomatic aspects of the strategy to 
combat it. How we deploy our non-military tools will be just as important as the use of force to 
degrade and to defeat ISIL, an organization that is part anny, part vicious ideology, and part 
exploitative social movement. 

Use of Force Against ISIL: An Evolved Threat 

A number of distinct characteristics of TSIL require the use of military force in a way that is 
tailored to the threat posed by the group to American interests. First, ISIL’s savage tactics are at 
the very core of its ideology. While al-Qaedajustifies individual suicide bombing attacks against 
civilians and civilian areas through fatwas explaining the conditional necessity, ISIL has adopted 
a new ideology, manipulating select stories from Islamic history and modern jihadi texts to 
redefine jihad and to generate a blanket justification for violence, including against women and 
children.' Second, the group has adopted a military doctrine that is not based on the typical 
terrorist logic of the weak fighting the powerful. ISIL aspires to fight states and their militaries as 
a peer. To defeat states, ISIL calculates that random acts of violence are insufficient. It believes 
in the necessity of full-blown military campaigns.^ Finally, ISIL believes in the importance of 
escalatory, sensationalist acts of violence intended to shock and deter the public. The Jordanian 
people, and the world, were horrified by the images of the Jordanian pilot immolated by ISIL. 

Yet the group considers such public savagery core to its approach, rather than a risky act that is 
likely to alienate potential supporters in the Muslim world.’ 

In addition, ISIL leaders refuse to follow traditional chains of command. In early 2013, the group 
defied orders from al-Qaeda's leader, Ayman al-Zawahiri, to kill fewer civilians in Syria. These 
tensions led to an al-Qaeda communique issued in Febmaiy 2014 disavowing any connection 


^ Hassaii Hassaii, “ISIS lias reached new depllis of depravity. But lliere is a logic beliind it,” The Guardian. Februaiv 
8, 20 1 5, hlip://\vw\v.ihcgiiardian.coiii/world/20 1 5/rcb/08/isis-islainic-stalc-idcolog> -sharia-syria-iraq-jordan-pilol. 

“ Terrence McCoy, “The Battle for Kobaiie and the Islamic State’s ’Swarm’ War Strategy',” The Washington Post. 
October 8, 20 14. http://wvvw.\vasliingtonpost.com/newslmoniing-mix/wp/20 14/10/08/the-battle-for-kobane-aiid-the- 
islaiiiic-slalcs-s\vann-war-slnilcg>7. 

Michael W.S. Ryan. “From Theory' to Action: The Rationale Behind the Re-Establishment of the Caliphate,” 
Jamestown Foundatioii Terrorism Monitor, 12 no 15, July 25, 2014, 

http://’vvwvv. jamestown.org/prognt nis/tni/siiigle/?tx_tlnews%5Btt_tiews'kj5D=42670&cHash=d25aeb2c0 1 2e5fc38e5 
a06df2e2a4cc8#.’i/NtWVy6xWfg. 
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with ISIL because of the latter’ s excessive violence, including brutality towards its competitors 
within the armed Syrian opposition."' 

These characteristics of ISIL suggest the need for a new strategy to defeat it. It is unlikely we 
will ever destroy the organization entirely. However, limited U.S. military force is a necessary, 
though certainly not sufficient, element of the larger strategy to limit ISIL’s operational capacity. 
The use of American military force should be used: a) to prevent ISIL attacks against the United 
States; b) to protect the sovereignty of U.S. partners against ISIL; and c) and to degrade this 
organization’s ability to control populated areas, from which it can recruit foreign fighters and 
generate global momentum. 

The most important limitation on the use of military force against ISIL is a sunset clause that 
would require the renewal of authorization in a few years. This is a first order requirement 
because, to keep our strategy focused, over the next few years we will need to re-evaluate the 
geographical boundaries of the enemy’s operations, the definition of the enemy, the duration of 
the fight, and the particular military operations that are successfully countering the threat. 
Because of the importance of oversight and the likelihood that facts on the ground will change, 
any authorization should include robust reporting requirements that ask for clear metrics of 
success, U.S. and allied progress in the military campaign against ISIL, and progress in our 
efforts to build the capacity of our partners. These reporting requirements should include 
information on civilian casualties and any indication of popular blowback and increasing anti- 
Americanism in the Arab and Muslim worlds as a direct result of our military efforts. 

It is important that we explicitly commit to the limitation on the use of extended ground forces in 
the operation. First, limiting the use of U.S. force underscores how our strategy prioritizes the 
role of the partners on the ground in ultimately defeating ISIL and filling in the vacuums left 
upon ISIL’s retreat. Second, this limitation makes it clear to the war-weary American public and 
the Muslim world that we are not interested in another decade-long U.S. presence on the ground 
in the heart of the Middle East. Degrading ISIL and reducing the threat it poses simply do not 
require such an approach. 

In Syria and Iraq, we may need to target groups associated but not self-identified as ISIL, but we 
must be careful not to broaden the aperture too widely, casting too wide a net in targeting all 
associated groups of ISIL operating globally. Our ability to degrade ISIL in Syria, Iraq, and 
elsewhere and our capacity to mobilize the international community against this threat will be 
stronger if we limit the authorized global target to ISIL only. 

The Centrality of Diplomacy 

As it should, this Congress will now focus on the proper use of American military force to 
counter ISIL. Nonetheless, kinetic operations are only one component of a larger political 
approach. Our success depends as much on mobilizing our partners to fight ISIL - and helping 
them to sustain their own efforts over time - as it does on immediate military strikes. First, we 


' Liz Sly, “Al-Qacda disavows any lies with radical Islamist ISIS group in Syria, Iraq,” Washingfon Post, February 
t, 2014, littp://wvvw.washingtonpost.eom/world/middle_east/al-qaeda-disavows-am'-ties-with-radical-islamist-isis- 
group-in-syria-iraq/2014/02/03/2c9afc3a-8cef-lle3-98ab-fe5228217bdl_story'.htinl. 
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need military partners on the ground in Iraq and Syria so that there are viable governing entities 
that can control territory in those areas where ISlL’s grip has been weakened. Politically, we 
need partners in the Arab world who are willing to expend energy and political capital to counter 
ISIL’s ideology. And, internationally, we need to leverage our role in regional and multilateral 
institutions to forge cooperation among states on issues such as border security and terrorism 
financing. It is important for Congress to support the role of diplomacy at the heart of the 
counter-lSIL strategy. 

Indeed, the Administration’s most significant success thus far has been in the realm of 
multilateral diplomacy: the U.S.-led Coalition of over 60 countries has enhanced regional and 
global U S. leadership and advanced our concrete objectives in degrading ISIL. We have a 
diverse roster of Coalition partners and the Arab states’ military contributions to the campaign is 
significant.^ Four Arab nations are participating in airstrikes in Syria with us, for instance.*’ The 
degree of global cooperation forged by this Coalition on issues such as border security and 
terrorism finance is without parallel since September 1 1, 2001 . 

In Iraq, Syria, and in the global context, we should employ different diplomatic tools and levers, 
tied together through the consistency of U.S. leadership. We must degrade and ultimately destroy 
ISIL in all three places, but the ways to achieve this objective now differ among each of these 
theaters. 


Degrading ISIL in Iraq 

The way forward to stop TSTL’s advance in Iraq is the most straightforward. There is evidence 
that the Coalition air campaign, combined with cooperation with local forces on the ground, has 
significantly slowed TSTL’s ability to seize new territory, allowing the Kurdish regions of Traq to 
rebuild their defenses, including near Erbil, and giving the new Iraqi government and its security 
forces an opportunity to train and prepare for longer term counter-terrorism operations. TSTL in 
western Iraq is not going away in the short- to medium-term, but the grave threat ISIL posed to 
all of Traq in 2014 has subsided. Tn Traq, approximately 6,000 TSTL fighters have been killed, 


’ For example, the Jordanian Air Force, which launched a number of sorties and helped to destroy TSTL logistics 
centers, lias increased its military effons in tire aftermatli of a Jordanian pilot being captured and bunted alive. Saudi 
Arabia lias launched airslrikcs in Syria and il lias provided $500 inillion to llic UN and limnaniiaiian aid agencies . 
The United Arab Emirates has been referred to as the “Sparta on the Gulf’ for its military role in airstrikes against 
ISIS.. Balirainlias sentFlds to lamtch airstrikes in Syria as well. 

See: William Booth and Taylor Luck. "Jordan Says its Airstrikes are Targeting Islamic State Leadership." The 
Washington Post. February* 8. 2015, http;//www.washingtonpost.coin/world/middle_eastyjordan-says-its-airstriltes- 
arc-targcling-islamic-statc-lcadcrsliip/201.5/02/08/431cfc88-63RMacd-b005-94d6661aac3a_sloty .iitiiil: Moliaimncd 
Daraghmch. “Jordanians Say 56 Airstrikes Against JSJS are tlic Beginning," Rusine.ss Insider. Fcbmary* 8. 2015. 
http;//www .businessinsider.com/iordaii-says-56-airstrikes-agaiiist-isis-are-tlie-beginning-2015-2: Mohsin Ali and 
Yanio Ritzen. ’'Inleraclive: Cotiiilries CouiiieringlSJL.”.4/-yo2eera, December 16, 2015, 
hllp://\v\vvv.alja/ccra.coin/indcplh/intcraclivc/20l4/10/isil-us-syria-airslrikc-coalilion-uac-saudi- 
2014101142731382476.htnil;; Ian Black, “UAE’s Leading Role Against ISIS Reveals its Wider Ambitions,’’ The 
Guardian. October 30. 2015. littp://wvvw.theguardi:m.coiii/wx)rld/20I4/oct/30/uae-united-arab-eniirates-leading- 
playcr-opposition-isis-iuiddic-cast; Ashley Fan!/. “Wlio’s Doing Wliat in the Coalition Baltic Against ISIS,” CNN. 
October 7, 2014. http://wvviv-cnn.coni/201 4/1 0/06/w'orld/meast/isis-coalition-nations/. 

^ Gen. Jolin /Ulen. ’’A Global. Coordinated, and Enduring Response,” (Washington Institute for Near East Pohey. 
Washington. February' 2. 2015). 

https://wvvw'. wushingtoiiinstitute.org/uploads/Documents/other/ Aliens tatement20150202.pdf. 
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including half of the group’s known leadership. The airstrikes have diminished ISlL’s command 
and control structure and its supply and logistical lines.’ ISIL today in Iraq is facing a manpower 
drain and a limitation in its ability to move fighters around the battlefield.* 

Absent political progress these gains are reversible, however. 

Even as General Allen and others continue to oversee Coalition efforts to combat ISIL in Iraq, 
the strategic focus should shift to the internal politics of the country. The Coalition is making 
progress retraining the Iraqi Security Forces (ISF) to fight ISIL, and many member nations are 
contributing trainers and hardware assistance. The central objective in this effort, however, 
should be a focus on retraining the ISF so that it eventually becomes a multiethnic, inclusive, 
professional force, which can protect all Iraqis, regardless of sect or regional origin. To do so, we 
need to consider how the ISF fractured in the first place, how it was susceptible to politicization, 
and why it remains so vulnerable to Iranian influence. The ISF’s will and capabilities, and its 
integration with police and other security services across the country, will determine the 
endurance of the military gains against ISIL that the Coalition and its Iraqi partners are 
achieving. 

Outreach to Sunni Iraqi leaders should be a second critical priority for U.S. and allied diplomatic 
efforts. It will be difficult to replicate the successes of the Sunni Awakening, but we nonetheless 
must encourage, support, and engage a new generation of “Sons of Iraq."’ To do so, the United 
States must help the Iraqi government, as well as other Arab allies, to bring into the fold those 
Sunni leaders with credibility among their tribes who may have the local clout to disavow ISIL 
and other bad actors. 

Implementing structural and institutional guarantees for Sunni communities will be a 
fundamental component of the political effort to build trust in the Sunni heartland. Key 
guarantees should involve at least three issues: ensuring that Sunni communities receive profits 
from national oil revenues; institutionalizing and codifying government programs and subsidies 
expected by the Sunni communities; and improving communal policing. Guarantees from 
Baghdad and from the international community can help to reassure the Sunni community that 
the human rights abuses of the Maliki era, which overwhelmingly victimized Sunnis, do not 
repeat themselves under the current al-Abadi and future governments in Baghdad. 

Finally, U.S. diplomacy and leadership will be necessary to help the Iraqi economy rebound, 
particularly because the depressed global oil price is hurting the central Iraqi government’s 


Tbid. The commander of the Royal Jordanian Air Force, Gen. Mansour Al-Jbonr. estimates that 20 percent of 
ISIL's militan' capabilities have been destroyed and approximately 7.000 ISIL fighters have been killed since 
CoaliUoii airstrikes began in September 2014. See; “Jordan; ISIS Lost 20% of llsMililarv Capabilities.” Al-Arabiva. 
Februar) 8, 2015, lmp;//cnglish.alarabiya.ncl/cii/Ncws/middlc-casl/2()15/02/08/JordaTi-TSTS-losl-20HDr-iis-Tnililarv- 
capabilities.html. 

^ Suleiman Al-Khalidi. "IsUimic Slate Pulls Forces and Hardware from Syria’s Aleppo; Rebels.” Reuters. Febniaiy’ 

9, 2015; Harvey Morris, “ 

^ The Sons of Iraq were Iraqi Sunni tribal militias, located in western Iraq's Anbar governorate. that were part of a 
local response against the excesses of iSlL’s predecessor, the al-Qaeda affiliate the Islamic State of Iraq (ISl). U.S. 
militaiy' forces cooperated with the “Sons of Iraq” (SOT) to drastically reduce TSFs power in western Iraq. See; 
MyrianiBenraad. ''Iraq’s Tribal 'Sahwa’; Its Rise and FalL” Middle East Policy Council. 18 no.l (November 2011). 
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revenue. The United States should leverage the Coalition as a source of reconstruction and 
assistance funds for the more than 2,047,000 refugees and internally displaced persons in Iraq, 
including the approximately 300,000 Syrian refugees, and to help the Iraqi government pay for 
its security and other needs."* Here, Iraq’s Gulf neighbors should consider the recuperation of the 
Iraqi economy as a direct interest and investment. 

Reducing ISIL’s Power in Syria 

On one hand, the United States and its allies have, since last fall, degraded ISIL’s strength in 
Syria. By providing airstrike cover to Kurdish and Arab fighters at Kobani, they thwarted a 
massive ISIL assault there and killed nearly 1,000 ISIL fighters. North of Aleppo, Coalition 
efforts against ISIL have allowed the Syrian opposition to hold their ground and have forced 
ISIL to stage tactical withdrawals from some of the territory it controls in the Aleppo 
govemorate." 

On the other hand, efforts to reduce more definitively fSIL’s influence and extricate it from the 
Syrian territory it now rules will ultimately depend on the chances of de-escalating the four year- 
old conflict between the opposition and the Syrian regime of Bashar al-Assad.'^ ISIL and its 
ideological peers will never be defeated in Syria until there is a diminution in the civil conflict 
that has persisted since 2011. The best case scenario is a reduction in the fighting based on the 
promise of a political horizon that shepherds a fair transition process toward a post-Assad future. 
A transition process will require the opposition and the Assad regime to compromise on 
transitional justice mechanisms and on a plan to recognize the local governance systems in place 
across Syria, where the regime now holds no more than 30 percent of the territory containing 40 
percent of the population. Any agreement must be based on a power-sharing system in Damascus 
that may have to include parts of the Assad regime, including Alawis, with opposition 
representatives, as well as decentralization mechanisms in the North and the South of Syria. 

Therefore, reducing ISIL’s power in Syria will require international diplomacy in the near term, 
including working toward a Geneva flT international negotiation. Such negotiations could 
commence if there are signs that Tehran and Moscow recognize the danger of the status quo. 

Both of these key patrons of Syria must realize that the stalemate between the moderate 
oppositionists and the regime is advantaging ISIL - to the detriment of their own security 
interests. 


Antonio Ponce, “Refugees in Iraqi Camps Face Harrowing Winter.” Huffington Post, Janiiar>'24. 2015; “UNHCR 
2015 Counliy' Operations Profile: Iraq.” United Nations High Coiiunissioncr for Refiigces, Jaiuiary 2015, 
http://\vw’w.unhcr.org/pages/49c486426.htinl. 

' ' Suleiman Al-Klialidi, “Islamic State Pulls Forces and Hardware from Syria’s Aleppo; Rebels,” Reuters, Febmary' 
9, 2015. 

In Syria, the United Stales will need to establish a procedure for idcntifyirig the polcntial llircal to the U.S. 
homeland from ISIL’s competitors in the militairt Salairst movenierrt, such as the al-Qaeda affiliate Jabhat al-Nusra. 
For this reason the aiithorizationfor militttry force should be broader titan ISIL alone m Syriti. U.S. military' 
plaraiers and civilians will lutvc to carefully navigate between hiinpirig logcllicr all dangerous tcrrorisl groups 
affiliated with ISIL as appropriate targets in Iraq and Syria and clearly identifying those posing a direct and 
immediate threat to tire United States and its partners. See Tom Coghlaii and Harmali Lucinda Sinitlr, "Al-Qa’ida 
Branch in Syria Caiyes Out Mini -State of its Own.” The Australian, Febmary 7, 2015: Liz Sly. “U.S. -Backed Syrian 
Rebels Routed by Fighters Linked to Al-Qaeda,” The Washington Post November 2, 2014. 
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Second, defeating ISIL is a top priority for U.S. interests, but the United States must continue to 
prosecute its efforts against the group in a way that bolsters the more moderate opposition to 
Assad, as opposed to the regime. We must counter any regime perception that the international 
focus on ISlL has given it the upper hand. The United States government must continue its 
public rhetoric to clearly articulate how our efforts against ISlL do not supersede or somehow 
obviate the enduring U.S. policy goal of a transition from the Assad regime. 

Third, to put pressure on the regime, and to ensure that the areas where ISlL is defeated do not 
fall into the hands of regime proxies, we must quickly and effectively train and assist moderate 
opposition units. The train and equip program newly authorized in the Fiscal Year 2015 National 
Defense Authorization Act should be implemented with a consideration for how and where these 
units will be re-inserted into Syria. They will be trained to fight ISlL, but their presence and 
their partnership with the United States and its allies, including Saudi Arabia and Turkey, should 
also deter the regime and its proxies. Despite previous challenges to this end, the Department of 
State should complement the Department of Defense’s new program with a renewed effort to 
help the Syrian opposition develop a credible and realistic political program envisioning a multi- 
sectarian, pluralistic post-transition governance plan with clear guarantees to Syrian minorities.''' 

Fighting ISIL in the Global Commons 

Finally, we must combat ISIL in a global context. Here, U.S. military power should be used only 
sparingly, and only in situations where there is evidence of imminent plots by TSTL itself 
targeting the U.S. homeland. In the global theater, U.S. leadership will be critically important, 
particularly in support of four objectives: 

First, the United States has significantly improved homeland security efforts and targeted them to 
the particular threat of foreign f ghters with Western passports training and fighting with ISIL. 
Working with state and local authorities to counter sources of potential radicalization at home is 
a critical part of this effort.'^ In September, the United States introduced a Security Council 
resolution calling on all member states to stem the flow of foreign fighters to Syria and Iraq."’ In 
part due to U.S. pressure and diplomatic support, members of the anti-lSlL Coalition are 
increasingly criminalizing foreign fighter-related activities and breaking up foreign fighter 
networks. Saudi Arabia has now issued formal decrees criminalizing ISIL and has broken up 
ISIL cells with links to Syria. 


Managing Ihc degree lo vvliich Syrian rebel groups ll»a( arc Iraiiied and equipped by Ihc United States and its allies 
cooperate with organizations such as Jablial al-Nusra lliat naut lo sec Syria ruled as a sliaria slate in post-Assad 
order, will be a particular challenge to U.S. strategy^ in Syria. 

' Dafna H. Rand and Nicholas A. Heras. “How Tliis Ends: A Blueprint for De-Escalation in Syria,” (Center for a 
New Aiiiericaii Security, Noveniber 2014), 5. 

“A New Approach lo CouTiicriiig Violent Exlrcniism: Sliaring E.xpcrlisc and Einpowcring Local Coinnmnilics," 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. October 7, 2014, http;//leb.fbi.gov/2014/october/a-new'-approach-to-countering- 
\iolent-extiemism-sharing-expenise-and-en^wering-local-coiniTiunities; Anthony Vassalo tuid Dafiiti H. Rand. 
“Brining the Fight Back Home: Western Foreign Fighters in Iraq and Syria ” Center for a New American Security, 
August 25, 2014, 8. 

“Security Coimcil Unanimously Adopts Resolution Condemning Violent Extremism. Underscoring Need to 
Prevent Trav el. Support for Foreign Terrorist Fighters,” United Nations, September 24, 2014. 
http:/Avwvv.un.org/press/en/2014/scl 1580.doc.htm. 
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Second, counter-financing efforts remain a critical way to limit ISlL’s capacity. The Coalition 
has made limited progress in destroying ISIL's refining capacity, denying ISIL its main source of 
revenue from the oil trade. Such efforts must be continued and expanded. 

Third, while much has been done, far more is needed to address the toll of the region’s conflicts 
on its civilians. The United States provided over $208 million for the humanitarian response in 
Iraq in Fiscal Year 2014, and has provided $3 billion for Syria in support of the UN-led 
humanitarian response since the start of the conflict in 201 1 . To date, the United States remains 
the largest single donor country helpingto alleviate the Syrian humanitarian crisis; Coalition 
allies must match our humanitarian commitments. 

Finally, ongoing U.S. and allied counter-messaging efforts seek to rebut ISIL's messages 
aggressively and in real time. It is promising that top religious leaders in Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
have issued fatwas declaring ISTL a direct threat to Islam. The United States should continue 
offering technical assistance to partners involved in implementing counter-messaging efforts, 
including by helping them to combat ISIL's social media presence. 

Conclusion 

In all three theaters, creative diplomacy, including efforts that sustain and lock-in the efforts of 
our partners, will be required to defeat ISIL over the medium term. Even as it deliberates the 
proper limitation on the authorization for military force against ISIL, Congress must also support 
and encourage these diplomatic efforts, including by ensuring that the U.S. government has 
sufficient resources to focus on the above priorities. 
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Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Dr. Rand. 

To get to a real world example, Ambassador Jeffrey, you raised 
the question. So ISIL has taken Mosul, and who is going to dig 
them out of there? 

And this committee raised the issue before they got to Mosul that 
we should have used air power while they were on the open desert 
to decimate that force. But that wasn’t done at that time. 

So as of this morning, the peshmerga forces had surrounded ISIS 
in Mosul on three sides. They are working to cut ISIS’ ability to 
maneuver in the area. 

The greatest problem right now is the area south of Mosul where 
Iraqi Government forces and where the Sunni tribes are struggling 
to gain control of Saladin Province. 

So when we look at the authorization just sent down to the com- 
mittee, we are the committee of jurisdiction, so from the White 
House they sent to Congress an authorization that would provide 
the flexibility to conduct ground combat operations in limited cir- 
cumstances and we go through some of the lists, the use of special 
operations forces to take military action against ISIL leadership 
and for intelligence collection and sharing and missions to enable 
kinetic strikes, in other words, on the ground in order to call in air 
strikes, and I guess there’s about 3,000 special forces involved in 
that right now, or the provision of operational planning and other 
forms of advice and assistance of partner forces. I want to get to 
this question of assistance for our partner forces because I am con- 
cerned about the situation that the Kurds face. 

We have had numerous meetings with them in which they have 
called repeatedly for anti-tank weapons that they could use, for ar- 
tillery, for long-range mortar, you know, armor, and that has not 
been done. 

And so as they surround Mosul this gets to the question of what 
kind of leadership on the ground would be given, what kind of 
weaponry would be given and what kinds of air strikes will be, you 
know, called in by our spotters on the ground. 

And maybe we can open with that. Ambassador. Would you like 
to give us your thoughts on some of this? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

It is, to some degree, two separate questions. Arming the Kurds 
is an important issue and there are two elements to it. 

One is what they need and, secondly, the political ramifications 
in the longer term because there will be an Iraq and there will be 
a lot of problems in the Middle East after we defeat ISIS, and one 
of the problems is keeping Iraq together. 

So the administration’s position — and it makes sense, it was the 
position we had when I was there — is to give these weapons 
through the Iraqi Government at least with a pro forma check to 
the Kurds. 

We just have to try a lot harder to ensure that weapons go to 
the Kurds. It is easier for what I call defensive weapons. 

These are MRAP and Humvee armored vehicles that are basi- 
cally for counter insurgency. These would be anti-mine equipment, 
night vision goggles, armor and all of that thing. 
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The question is long-range artillery, as you mentioned, and 
armor because that can not only be used in an urban situation 
against ISIS, it can also be used in a conflict with Baghdad. 

That is a tricky question. For the moment, I would focus on giv- 
ing them better equipment to do what they are doing now to en- 
sure that they have the ammunition, that they have the armor to 
move around the battlefield. 

I am not sure that giving them artillery and tanks is such a good 
idea. Assuming they can hold their ground now, and they have 
been, including in a quite difficult attack in Kirkuk last week, in 
terms of the Kurds — the Peshmerga taking Mosul — there are var- 
ious opinions on that. 

Part of Mosul was always considered Kurdish in the sense that 
there was a Kurdish element to the population in east Mosul, and 
they may be willing to fight in or near that. I am not so sure they 
would be willing to take heavy casualties, and they would take 
heavy casualties to fight to take over 

Chairman RoYCE. Look, they are taking heavy casualties now. 
They are taking it against artillery when they don’t have artillery 
to match. Only 25 of the 250 MRAPs that we sent through Bagh- 
dad got through. 

So I am just — I am just pointing out that the weaponry is not 
getting through to the Kurds and I think on both sides of the aisle 
here — ^you know, the fighting is going to be done by Kurdish, by 
Jordanian, by Sunni tribes, by, you know, Arab troops and Kurdish 
troops on the ground. 

And if we are not giving them the assistance they need, you 
know, this allows ISIS not to be rolled back. We need to see them 
decisively rolled back. 

But let me go to Dr. Brennan just for a minute in terms of some 
of your thoughts on this because I know that you have written 
about peshmerga and coalition ground forces, the necessity to help 
them on the ground. Would you like to elaborate? 

Mr. Brennan. Thank you — thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My view is that in order to assist these organizations, whether 
they be the peshmerga or coalition forces that we bring on the 
ground, we have got to put U.S. forces with them. 

And that is the perfect mission that we have — the United States 
Army special forces. I would be putting A teams down at the bat- 
talion level to help them plan, get intelligence, to help them orga- 
nize and to allow them to bring in the type of air support that is 
necessary at the precision level. 

The problem that you are going to have as you go into cities is 
there will be a great reluctance to use air support as you are in 
there because of the potential for collateral damage. 

Having our troops on the ground gives the sense of confidence 
that you can then bring those weapons where they are needed, and 
I think without having putting our boots on the ground to do that 
will be extremely difficult to win this battle. 

Chairman RoYCE. We have about 3,000 special forces now, U.S. 
personnel, on the ground in theater and they are calling in air 
strikes right now. You are saying as you get into these cities they 
need to be forward deployed in order to make certain that the ISIL 
targets are the targets that are hit. 
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Mr. Brennan. Exactly, and they need to be engaged with all the 
coalition military so we have an integrated air campaign, an en- 
hanced air campaign much greater than we have right now. 

Chairman ROYCE. My time has expired. 

I will go to Mr. Engel, the ranking member of the Eoreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank — 
I want to thank our witnesses for their testimony. Our hearing 
today takes place in the wake of President Obama sending his re- 
quest for the use of force to the Congress yesterday. 

The AUME lands squarely in the jurisdiction of this committee 
and I look forward to working with Chairman Royce and all of our 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle to thoroughly review the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and our overall strategy to defeat ISIS in the days 
and weeks ahead. 

We are, obviously, trying to deal with the appalling humani- 
tarian situation including the 3 million Syrians and hundreds of 
thousands of Iraqis who have been driven from their homes as well 
as the spillover effect in Jordan, Turkey, Lebanon and Egypt. 

We have worked to cut of ISIS’ funding stream, cracking down 
on their efforts to smuggle oil and kidnap for ransom, and I am 
working on legislation to provide cultural properties so that groups 
like ISIS cannot steal a country’s heritage and sell it to pay for the 
weapons of terror. 

We are attempting to stem the flow of foreign fighters, helping 
to ensure that when we remove an ISIS extremist from the battle- 
field there isn’t another recruit from Erance or England or the U.S. 
waiting to take his place, and the coalition is pushing back against 
false, dangerous and violent ideology preached in ISIS propaganda. 

Coalition military operations are making some progress and 
under the cover of coalition air strikes we are seeing some rever- 
sals in ISIS gains. 

As the chairman spoke about, we continue to advise and assist 
the Iraqi security forces and the Kurdish peshmerga, and I share 
the chairman’s thoughts on the peshmerga and the Kurds. 

Isis has been driven out of Kobani and we continue to prepare 
for training and equipping moderate vetted Syrian opposition, 
though this effort is slow moving and long, long, long overdue, in 
my opinion. 

So the coalition is working on a multilateral, the way a multilat- 
eral effort should and when questions arise we are trying to meet 
concerns. 

We are able to bring the UAE back into this effort as one of our 
most reliable allies in the region and that is why Jordan has dou- 
bled down on the commitment — on its commitment after the after- 
math of the horrific murder of Captain al-Kasasbeh. Obviously, we 
are not out of the woods. 

I want to start by talking about the AUME. The President put 
his language as a starting point on the AUME so I would like to 
hear from our witnesses what their thoughts are. 

Should this AUME be limited to a certain geographic area? 
Should it limit U.S. combat troops on the ground? Should we con- 
sider a sunset clause for an AUME? Why don’t we start with Am- 
bassador Jeffrey? 
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Ambassador Jeffrey. I would urge the committee to give as 
much latitude as possible to the administration, particularly on 
timing. I am very concerned about the 3 years because having been 
in the administration it is going to be very difficult. 

As they come in — the next administration comes into office and 
they are just getting their people confirmed in May or June 2017, 
to have to think about a resolution while also thinking about what 
their overall strategy is going to be — if there has to be a time limit 
on it, and I understand why people would want it, I would urge a 
broader one. 

I am also a bit concerned about the enduring offensive ground 
operations because that can be interpreted to mean no ground op- 
erations. 

Certainly, the kind of operations by special forces advisory teams 
and such that Dr. Brennan has talked about are very feasible and 
are the normal procedure in such campaigns — we have used them 
many times before — and if the commanders on the ground need 
them I think they should. 

I would not rule out using American ground troops to take terri- 
tory if that is necessary to defeat ISIS. What I would rule out my- 
self, but that is a political decision, is long-term American presence 
on the ground as we saw in Iraq, in Afghanistan, in Vietnam. It 
does not work, Mr. Engel. 

Mr. Engel. Isn’t enduring — people on the other side worry that 
enduring might be allowing troops for a longer period of time than 
people would like? So you have got people on both sides of the di- 
vide worrying about the nebulous term enduring. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. It is a bad idea to have enduring ground 
troop presence almost anywhere in the Middle East and we have 
traditionally not done that before 2001, 2003 and that’s a good rule 
to get back to generally, with exceptions. 

Advisory teams, air power, perhaps, in the long term but you 
don’t want to keep a large ground presence because that is per- 
ceived as a threat by various actors in the region. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. Let me ask Dr. Brennan and then Dr. 
Rand to comment. 

Mr. Brennan. I would agree with what Ambassador Jeffrey said. 
The other point I would like to make, though, is that limiting the 
President of the United States to — not allowing him to have endur- 
ing ground operations sends a signal not only to our friends but 
also to our enemies. 

We have to go into this — if this is a grave threat to U.S. national 
security, I believe the Congress ought to authorize the President to 
do what is necessary and, more importantly, while there may be no 
plans to do an enduring operation, we do not know where the war 
is going to evolve in 6 months and we have to be able to have the 
flexibility of the President and commanders on the ground. 

And I see this as somebody who has been with troops on the 
ground to say that the lawyers are going to be wrestling with this 
every day, trying to understand what is an enduring offensive oper- 
ation or is it defensive, it is going to cause so many problems, that 
I think that it would be a mistake to keep a clause like this in the 
AUMF. 
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Mr. Engel. Thank you. Dr. Rand, you said a lot about this in 
your written testimony. 

Ms. Rand. Overall, I think the AUMF strikes the right tone in 
terms of balancing between the flexibility requirement and reflect- 
ing the strategy, as I mentioned, that is working in a preliminary 
way. 

The most important clause here, I think, is the sunset provision 
because, as my colleagues have mentioned, so much is changing 
and is fluid on the battlefield that the question of how extensive 
the ground forces need to be, the question of the geography, the 
question of what is an affiliate or associate of ISIS — these are ques- 
tions that in 2 years, 3 years we will have to reevaluate. 

Congress and the executive branch will have to reevaluate. So I 
see that, some type of prevention, as the most important limitation 
on the use of force because it demands a reevaluation of the strat- 
egy and demands questions such as metrics of success and progress 
that Congress will require based on reporting requirements in here. 

The only final question I would add is the geographical scope in 
terms of the global — the global authorization for the use of force 
against ISIS’ affiliates and associates. That might need to be clari- 
fied. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RoYCE. We go now to Ileana Ros-Lehtinen of Florida. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Obama administration states that the training of Syrian 
moderate fighters is a large part of our strategy. But as of yet, we 
have not seen much evidence of this success. 

Former Ambassador to Syria Robert Ford said in our Middle 
East Subcommittee that the administration doesn’t bother to co- 
ordinate or discuss strategy with Syria’s moderate fighters at all 
and won’t strike ISIL near Aleppo, the moderate stronghold. 

If this force does eventually get up and running, what should its 
mission be and who will — who do you think will set and coordinate 
the strategy? Will it be the United States or the coalition partners? 

Can these forces fight against Assad and ISIL simultaneously? 
And, Ambassador Jeffrey, you testified that Iran’s policies almost 
drove Iraq apart between 2012 and 2014 and also that we won’t be 
able to defeat ISIL over the long term without a more forceful U.S. 
policy toward the Assad regime. 

What can you tell us about Iran’s goal and the activities in Iraq 
and the region and how does this impact our fight against ISIL? 

Do you suspect that we are not going after Assad because we are 
negotiating with Iran on nukes? And, lastly, when Iran violates 
Iraqi airspace, did or will Prime Minister Abadi, the U.S. and our 
coalition turn a blind eye because it is not convenient? 

Ambassador Jeefrey. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

First of all, I agree with you that we need to do much more to 
explain how Syria fits in to this whole equation. The campaign is 
correct in putting the priority on Iraq because there we do have al- 
lies. 

There we do have — we are engaged and Syria is a longer term 
question. But that doesn’t mean you can now not answer questions. 
Our allies in the region — most of them want us to do more against 
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Assad. Assad contributed to the creation of ISIS. Assad is allied 
with Iran. 

As my colleague Dr. Brennan said, we are dealing not just with 
one extreme Islamic violent movement in the region with ISIS. We 
are dealing with a whole series of them and one of them is the 
Wilayat al Faqih side of the Iranian establishment — the religious 
establishment. 

It is both a country and a cause, and the poster boy for the cause 
is Qasem Soleimani, who has done a great deal to drive Iraq into 
the disunity that ISIS was able to exploit in 2014 by allowing and 
in some cases encouraging Maliki and other members of the Shi’a 
governing coalition to oppress the Sunnis and disagree with the 
Kurds such that the country was not holding together very well, 
and then ISIS came on the scene and we saw what happened. So 
we have to simultaneously deal with all of these problems. 

We have a lot of friends in the region. I can’t say that the admin- 
istration doesn’t do more against Iran or even Syria because of the 
negotiations. I hope that isn’t the case. But I think that we need 
to separate the two out. 

That negotiation on nuclear weapons has to rest on its own mer- 
its, whatever they may be, and our policy toward providing security 
in this region with our allies has to be moved forward without con- 
sideration of other exterior questions. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. The other witnesses? 

Mr. Brennan. We need to approach this issue from a regional — 
develop a regional strategy to address this. As Ambassador Jeffrey 
said, we have got a lot of partners in the region that are being 
threatened by what has taken place. 

If you look at the rapid expansion of what Iran has done re- 
cently, currently they have — Hezbollah in Lebanon they have the 
large number of Shi’a militias in Iraq, perhaps as many as 5,000 
to 10,000, and when we look at the success in Iraq, a lot of the suc- 
cess is being done by the Shi’a-led militias and Qasem Soleimani 
in Iran inside Iraq that will tend to distort Iraqi politics in the long 
run. 

You have got the Houthi in Yemen and you have got Assad in 
Syria. You essentially have the creation of a Shi’a crescent that is 
threatening all of our allies in the region and it is no wonder that 
these allies, when we ask them to join us, come to us and are con- 
cerned because they see Iran as a primary threat. 

And we have to come together and develop a strategy that takes 
consideration of our allies’ concerns and moves on from there rath- 
er than just trying to look at, solely, at the issue of ISIS, although 
I agree with Ambassador Jeffrey 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

Mr. Brennan [continuing]. ISIS in Iraq has got to be the first 
priority. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Sorry I ran out of time. Thank 
you. 

Chairman ROYCE. The ranking member of the Subcommittee on 
Terrorism here, Mr. Brad Sherman of California. 

Mr. Sherman. Mr. Chairman, I have now become the ranking 
member on Asia but 

Chairman RoYCE. Congratulations on the promotion. 
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Mr. Sherman. For purposes — but I believe ISIS is a lesser threat 
to the United States than the Shi’ite alliance. Ground troops, if 
necessary to take territory, will be necessary to hold the territory. 
The peshmerga are not going to be welcomed in Sunni Arab areas 
and the Iraqi army, we saw what they did. 

It was the greatest transfer of weaponry to a terrorist organiza- 
tion in history. The Shi’ite — the Iraqi Government has some effec- 
tive fighting units. They are the Shi’ite militias that have engaged 
in murderous ethnic cleansing of Sunnis under reported in the 
American press and so it is — so I don’t see who we have that will 
be a ground force to take Sunni areas. 

I do know that I don’t want to vote to have American soldiers 
going house to house in Mosul in a bloody hand to hand combat 
role because no other ground forces are available. 

As to the AUMF, we have got the text the President sent over 
leaves in place the 2001 AUMF — in effect, republishes, reaffirms it. 
Well, what is that that we would be reaffirming 15 years later? 

Unlimited in time, unlimited in what weapons or tactics or 
ground forces. It authorized over 100,000 forces — soldiers in Af- 
ghanistan. Last decade it would authorize 100,000 U.S. soldiers to 
be deployed on the ground next decade and, of course, unlimited in 
geography. 

So if we republish rather than repeal that, it is hard to say that 
the President doesn’t have enough authority to do all the things 
that many of us hope he does not do. And then as to the timing 
issue, it would — if Congress is doing its job and there’s a 3-year 
AUMF, after 2 years we passed something else rather than waiting 
for 2 days while we have soldiers in the field wondering whether 
Congress will pass the bill. 

But I want to focus with my time on economics. This is the rich- 
est terrorist organization in history. They got a huge quantity of 
Iraqi currency. I don’t know if our witnesses have qualifications to 
focus on this. 

What some countries have done is they have done currency ex- 
changes. Your — ^you know, your blue money is going to be void be- 
cause you got to change it for purple money. 

This inconveniences the corrupt, tax evaders, et cetera, and 
therefore is extremely unpopular with governments that are domi- 
nated by corrupt tax evaders, which may very well describe Bagh- 
dad. 

Do any of you — are any of you qualified to talk about whether 
Iraq should do a currently exchange designed to invalidate the 
many billions of dollars’ worth of Iraqi currently that ISIS seized 
in the Mosul Bank? Well, we will move on to another question. 

Chairman ROYCE. For what it is worth. Ranking Member, I think 
it is a — I think it is a good idea and I would suggest maybe after 
you reflect on it if you could have a written response to the con- 
gressman’s question that would be helpful. 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. And let me establish just a policy for this 
committee. I will yield automatically to any member who wants to 
say, “I have a good idea.” 

Chairman RoYCE. So it won’t happen all the time. 

Mr. Sherman. It is unlikely to interrupt me very often. In World 
War II, the French lived under enemy occupation and we regarded 
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those areas as areas to be bombed and constricted. Obviously, you 
couldn’t — the Vichy government wasn’t allowed to buy Argentine 
wheat and just bring it in a ship across the ocean. 

We regarded occupied France as an asset of the Nazis. Yet, I am 
told and news reports indicate that the Iraqi Government is paying 
the civil servants in Mosul and, of course, ISIS then takes as much 
of that money as they want. Do any of you have a comment about 
that and whether it should continue? Ambassador. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Certainly, Mr. Sherman, that is a tough 
question. I know that the Embassy is focused on that. They saw 
the news reports as well. It gets also to the question of can you just 
change the currency. 

We did that from time to time in Vietnam. It had — when I was 
there — it had a lot of second and tertiary level impact on a lot of 
people. I think that the reason that the Iraqi Government is con- 
tinuing these payments is, first of all, you know, it is hard to ex- 
plain this but it is their legal obligations of the government to their 
civil servants. The second thing is that 

Mr. Sherman. Somehow the government in exile of France did 
not feel it necessary to pay the teachers of Vichy. Go on. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Right, but the government in exile in 
France was not considered the legal Government of France, 
deGaulle including, by us. That is a whole other complicated ques- 
tion. 

The Iraqi Government is, and I think that is important, but the 
most important thing is it gets to the questions you have asked 
about who is going to do the liberating. 

The answer is much of it by the Sunni population, the Sunni 
tribes, the Sunni members of those communities. They need to feel 
a certain loyalty to Baghdad. I am not so sure cutting off their 
money is going to give them that loyalty. 

Mr. Sherman. Every penny that goes to ISIS-controlled areas is 
scooped up by ISIS. But just take 30 seconds to say in addition 
there are news reports that we are providing free electricity — the 
Iraqi Government provides free electricity to the ISIS areas. 

So in World War II where we took it seriously we bombed the 
electric generation facilities in occupied France. Here, the Mosul 
Dam, I believe, provides electricity to Mosul. The Mosul Dam was 
retaken by Iraqi forces. 

So it is not — it is not free electricity because the consumer has 
to pay. They pay ISIS. I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you. We go now to Mr. Smith of New 
Jersey, chairman of the Subcommittee on Africa and Human 
Rights. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for convening 
this important hearing. 

I want to thank our three panelists for their extraordinary serv- 
ice to our country and providing this committee and by extension 
the American people the benefit of your insights and recommenda- 
tions. 

Ambassador Jeffrey, if I could ask you, you say you do not think 
a campaign of strategic patience is appropriate. How do you think 
President Obama defines that? 
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You also point out that — in your testimony that the stress when 
the coalition begins a major ground offensive operations would 
occur. 

You talked about day-after scenarios and a containment mission 
that would eventually — would eventually crater the coalition to 
lead to new ISIS threats and then you say time is not on our side 
and that the administration has to move faster. 

Has the administration moved fast enough years to date and 
does the President’s AUMF meet the criteria to move faster? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, the administration moved not at all after my col- 
league, Brett McGurk, came up here and talked to you over a year 
ago and that has led to a tragedy — first, Fallujah in January and 
then Mosul in June. 

I will say, as having worked with this administration, that I am 
surprised at how rapidly the administration responded in August 
when Erbil was threatened, and since then I think that the admin- 
istration and the Central Command has done a very good job put- 
ting together this coalition, getting a lot of steel on target and stop- 
ping and in some cases pushing back ISIS. 

My problem is more what is going to happen next. This gets to 
the question of strategic patience. President Obama has laid this 
out last week in his national security strategy. 

He laid it out in his interview with CNN’s Fareed Zakaria and 
he laid it out in his State of the Union speech. The President is, 
clearly, very nervous about the use of military force, particularly 
ground forces, without a lot of allies, without a lot of legal backing, 
without the support of you and everybody else. 

Sometimes that is necessary. Sometimes that is smart. We could 
have used a little bit more of that a decade ago. But there are 
times when action is necessary. I am concerned we may not be 
moving fast enough. 

Mr. Smith. Could I just ask you as well how do you think ISIS — 
the ISIS leadership and other interests who are completely anti- 
thetical to our interests in the region look at what is happening at 
the White House and what is happening up here? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. That is a very good point, and I was about 
to use it saying any restrictions on the authorization is going to en- 
courage the enemy — don’t encourage the enemy. But fear is fear. 

These guys are so busy dodging precision munitions right now 
that I don’t think they are going to spend a lot of time. What I 
worry about is Iran, Russia, China. 

In all of our conversations, members of this committee, that we 
talk about with ISIS we have to take this in the context of a whole 
extraordinary variety of challenges we have seen over the last year. 

China, Russia, al-Qaeda elements on the march, particularly in 
North Africa, ISIS itself, Syria and Iran — they are all watching us. 
ISIS probably won’t respond the most to any signs of weakness but 
others might, and I am concerned across the board with all of these 
challenges. 

Mr. Smith. With all due respect to the administration, I have re- 
peatedly asked that they designate Boko Haram a foreign terrorist 
organization. We had several hearings on it. Finally, I introduced 
legislation. 
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On the day when we were having another hearing after visits by 
myself and others to both Jos and Abujah, we were getting ready 
to mark up the bill. The administration announced it a day late 
and a dollar short but welcomed it nevertheless. 

The parallels to Boko Haram — if we don’t train, in my opinion, 
and secure the cooperation of the Nigerian military, I was in Jos. 
I saw how they had firebombed so many churches. 

They are going after Christians with a vengeance but they are 
also going after Muslims who stand in their way. Your thoughts on 
the parallels — again, what we do vis-a-vis ISIS as well as training 
up battalions who are human rights vetted Nigerian soldiers to 
combat Boko Haram. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Again, and I would go back to some of my 
responses I made earlier and perhaps modify them on the 
peshmerga, basically, you have to find allies who are willing to 
fight. 

If they are willing to fight, I wouldn’t worry all that much about 
vetting them. I would give them weapons. In the case of Iraq, it 
is a bit complicated but — and it is very complicated about sending 
the peshmerga into certain areas. But, certainly, they deserve more 
support from us. 

They are doing well and I hope they get it. People who are fight- 
ing Boko Haram deserve support from us, the same kind of support 
that we are giving the folks in Iraq. 

This is a region wide struggle with a many-headed enemy and 
I think that if you are a day short and a dollar behind and only 
at the last minute you take action such as declare Boko Haram, ob- 
viously, a terrorist organization you have just defined strategic pa- 
tience. 

Mr. Smith. Again, thank you for your testimony and for your 
leadership. 

Chairman ROYCE. Mr. Meeks of New York, ranking member of 
the Subcommittee on Europe. 

Mr. Meeks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank the 
witnesses for your testimony today. 

I look at these hearings as I did back in 2001 when we were en- 
deavoring to try to decide what was the best thing to do there and 
I also try to utilize where we are now, understanding what took 
place in 2001 and so that we could have learned from it. 

And sometimes I think what the President is talking about when 
you say patience, et cetera, we didn’t have any patience. In fact, 
we thought that and sometimes we think that it is a quick hit. 

I remember very well when Shock and Awe happened, and then 
a few days later we saw the President of the United States say 
mission accomplished. We thought that that was going to be it. 

Many members of this committee said once we got in there that 
individuals will be waving a flag and saying, thank you, America 
and we are bringing all of our values to them and they would just 
embrace it and that would be the great thing and everything would 
be different. Ten, eleven years later, we still had troops on the 
ground, are still there. 

We committed — we have committed more in the region than any- 
one else and still yet I hear folks say we didn’t do — no one has lost 
over 6,000 lives in military combat. 
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It is us, and then I still hear and I have heard some testimony 
here today where our allies said, well, you. United States, you need 
to get back out there and get some more folks. Yet, in their region 
they are the ones that are the immediately threat. 

We are going to help our allies because they are in our strategic 
interests. But the ones that are in immediate danger are those that 
are right around there. So we need to back out and say, look, you 
all got to do something, too. 

We are losing our lives. We put our lives on the line. We are 
ready to give you all the strategic help that you can get and I think 
that we should. 

The President was very clear — keep our special ops — and if we 
find that there is somebody over there from ISIL, that their organi- 
zation and some of our allies cannot get to them, well, that is when 
we want to use that limited number that is in the AUMF so that 
they can go after those guys and absolutely destroy them. 

And I do think, you Imow, clearly, and I think that became more 
evident than ever that this is not a malicious group because if you 
see what they did to the Jordanian pilot that is so anti-Islam and 
if you see how they are acting that is so anti-Islam. 

These are thugs and terrorists, and so we have got to make sure 
that is out there with reference to delegitimizing their ideology and 
I think, you know, someone else said well, you know, they are — 
what they are doing with their PR folks maybe, you know, they are 
just asking us to come in. 

They want to us — ^because I think they do because they would 
love for us to have people on the ground on a continuous basis. 
Why? That is their best recruitment. 

If it was us on the ground and they can recruit more folks to 
fight against us because then they can say it is them against us 
and that is why we have got to resist that temptation because oth- 
erwise when people start to — we start to delegitimize their ideology 
then their recruitment will begin to rescind. 

Now, I happen to agree and I think. Dr. Rand, with your testi- 
mony because I think we have got to do a whole lot of things on 
a multilateral basis — diplomacy, you know, some military, some 
this — and it is not all about and mostly what I am hearing is mili- 
tary. We have got to do some other things. 

So let me just ask this question because I did agree with Dr. 
Rand in her opening statement. Ambassador Jeffrey, what was 
wrong with Dr. Rand’s testimony this morning? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Nothing at all. It was really good testi- 
mony and I agree with it. What I would say is, again, if we are 
getting back to strategic patience, if strategic patience means not 
making the mistakes of the last decade, I will sign up to strategic 
patience. 

If strategic patience, however, means — and it is not only this ad- 
ministration who has looked at it this way — that it means no cas- 
ualties and no risk of casualties it means assuming that the people 
in the region not only have more at stake than us — that is a debat- 
able thing — but assuming that they can carry a big part of the bur- 
den I don’t see anything in our history. 

At the beginning of this meeting or hearing. Chairman Royce 
talked about us doing 85 percent of the strikes, I believe. 
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I would say if you look at Libya 4 years ago, if you look at Bos- 
nia, if you look at Kosovo where we had all of NATO, you will 
find — if you look at the Korean War other than the Koreans them- 
selves you will find similar statistics for the last 70 years. 

We can complain about that but that is how we have maintained 
international security. Where we have run into trouble and three 
times going into North Korean, Vietnam and Iraq have been, as 
you pointed out, we thought that we could do regime change and 
we could change populations. 

We are not going to do that but I don’t think anybody up here 
today is suggesting that. What we are suggesting or at least two 
of us are that we b^e — at least consider if our military commanders 
and if our diplomats need it a more aggressive policy militarily but, 
as I said, a more aggressive set of diplomatic actions. 

Mr. Meeks. Let me just — Dr. Rand, what do you have to say? 

Ms. Rand. Sure. Just to clarify the testimony in my opening 
statement, I am not advocating for a more aggressive use of force 
than has been suggested by the AUMF text. 

I also look at the lessons learned from the past 10 years and the 
fight, particularly in Iraq. This is the 25th year that the U.S. is in- 
volved in some military combat operation in Iraq if you think about 
it — if you count all the operations in the 1990s. 

And so it is quite remarkable that we are still talking about Iraq 
and we are still talking about the proper use of American force. 
There are two lessons learned, and I would agree with you. Con- 
gressman. 

The first one, in my mind, is don’t make Americans part of the 
story. You know, you are not leading from behind. You are not tak- 
ing a back seat role. 

But you don’t want to insert our presence to change the dynamic 
and create an insurgency against American power. That was clear 
in the 2003-2004 situation. 

The second, and my colleagues have alluded to it, is the impor- 
tance of the ISF being sustainable or the ISF peshmerga — most of 
the ISF — the Iraqi Government and security forces need to be 
multi sectarian, professional and less susceptible to the penetration 
by outside actors like Iran, like the Shi’ite militias. 

That is the only way to sustain and protect Iraq as a sovereign 
country over the long term. You know, we have had the Sons of 
Iraq, the awakening. 

We have had problems with the Sunni region and its connectivity 
with central Baghdad. This is the second time, third time this has 
happened and so we need to create a force that will really think 
of itself as representing the security of all Iraqis and that will take 
time and that is part of the strategic issues. 

And that is what the trainers are doing, by the way, and it is 
better and more effective to train them with our Arab allies, which 
is what we are doing, and our European allies all over Iraq right 
now. We are training 12 new brigades, as you know. Thank you. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you. We go now to Mr. Rohrabacher of 
California, chairman of the Subcommittee on Europe, Eurasia, and 
Emerging Threats. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I 
want to thank the witnesses for coming here. We have — this is a 
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discussion between us and the witnesses about what direction we 
should go and we appreciate your advice. 

Dr. Brennan, let me just note that I agree with your basic assess- 
ment that we are not just talking about ISIL or ISIS, whatever — 
which one we want to call it — that this actually is an enemy that 
has been 10 years or 15 years around us and its radical Islamic fa- 
natic terrorism or groups that are willing to use terrorism to ter- 
rorize the Western world and this goes back all the way to even 
before 9/11 when we lost 3,000 Americans, murdered, to try to ter- 
rorize our country. 

So these groups, whether we call them ISIL or whether they are 
burning somebody to death there to try to say — show us how mean 
and nasty they are or whether they are trying to bring down build- 
ings in New York, it is that — is the same enemy whether those — 
whatever they want to call their organization at whatever par- 
ticular moment. 

So with this I would suggest that that is the primary threat that 
we face in the Western world faces today. That is our primary 
threat to our security and our safety and the United States needs 
to recognize that and figure out how we defeat these type of en- 
emies. 

Let me just note that I personally will not and I don’t — I can’t 
speak for my colleagues but I don’t believe that I will be giving the 
President of the United States and I don’t think the Congress will 
give the President of the United States a blank check on the use 
of American military force in the Arab World or in the Gulf, wher- 
ever it is, and by the way it is maybe not specific enough, in the 
territory much less the timing of this. 

We are not going to give him a blank check for a given period 
of time. We need to know exactly — if that means that he would be 
willing to commit major forces on the ground or not that needs to 
be part of any agreement that we have. 

So I don’t see this just, you know, being oh, the President is ask- 
ing, thus he is going to get whatever he wants. We need to work 
it out — work out the details. 

I personally don’t believe this is going to be settled by the mili- 
tary. When we eliminated the Soviet Union, which was then the ul- 
timate threat to peace and stability in the world, it was done by 
not by deployment of large numbers of troops and we need to cre- 
ate a dynamic that will end with the defeat of this threat to West- 
ern civilization. 

We need to create that dynamic and that means what we did to 
defeat communism we made that our number-one goal and we 
worked with anybody who would work with us to defeat that goal 
and that made it, by the way, possible four us to defeat them with- 
out a conflict — direct military conflict with the United States. 

Let me just note that I think this President has not reached 
out — we have already heard about the Kurds and to other people 
and other groups in the world and especially in that region who 
should be our best friends and mobilize them in this effort whether 
it is General Sisi or whether it is the people who are fighting 
against the — who marched against radical Islam in Tehran where 
the President couldn’t get himself to say anything about that in 
support of those kids earlier on. 
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So we need to have that dynamic created rather than just having 
the President come to us and asking for military — for a military 
blank check, and the question I have — I know, I am — we are just 
about out of time here but let me just note this. 

I would like to ask about shouldn’t we be working with Assad? 
We worked with Stalin to defeat Hitler. We had all sorts of ques- 
tionable allies when we were going against the Soviet Union. 

Shouldn’t we work with Assad? Shouldn’t we be working with 
Putin in order to defeat this threat that you have capsulized for us 
of radical fanatic Islam? And that is my question to you, sir. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. The gentleman’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I ask unanimous consent that he be able to 
answer. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. No objection. 

Mr. Brennan. I think we need to be able to talk to all the coun- 
tries in the region. But I think if you go back to my earlier argu- 
ment, Assad is actually a part of this broader Islamist movement 
that is supported by Tehran. 

So we have — we have in the Middle East today what is the 
equivalent of Sunni-Shi’a civil war that is taking place and at one 
level we need to determine which side of this we are on and how 
are we going to try to pull together these various countries in order 
to address the issue. 

You are absolutely right. It is a radical Islamist ideology writ 
large, Sunni and Shi’a. We have to — ^but we need a grand strategy 
for it. Military is just one component of that. 

But that is where we ought to be going and I think if there is 
one thing that comes out of this committee it could be a process 
of thinking about how do you move forward to confront this global 
threat to our interests, not just ISIS or one of the other groups. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Sires of New Jersey. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you, Madame Chair, and thank you very much 
for your service to the country and for being here. 

You know, every time I sit here and I hear witnesses talk to me 
about training the Iraqi army, it just gives me the shivers because 
of the experiences that we have had with this idea of training. 

I don’t know where we get the confidence that if we train this 
army it is going to solve our problems because, you know, we have 
spent billions. When they took a shot at them then they ran. 

So to go back and start training people again and spending all 
that money, you know, I am just concerned that at the end of all 
this people are going to say the only people that can solve the prob- 
lem is us putting troops on the ground and I would never vote for 
that. 

We lost 6,000 lives. We have countless people coming back. We 
have soldiers coming back committing suicide and for what? We 
solve one problem, one group — another one pops up. You know, I 
don’t know the answer, obviously. You know, you are the experts. 
You know, I just take your word for it, you know, what you are 
saying. 

But I do agree with you that we should fund the Kurds and we 
should give them the weapons that they need, and I am wondering 
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where — a few years ago President Biden said that mayhe Iraq 
should he divided in three — I wonder how viable that is. I mean, 
all these groups — mayhe it is not viable now but just seemed like 
an idea back then. 

And I am concerned about Jordan. You know, I am concerned 
about the impact that the refugees are having on the economy of 
Jordan and more and more people keep coming, and I am con- 
cerned are we doing enough to make sure that our friend, Jordan, 
is well prepared to deal with what they are dealing now. 

I mean, they have taken a big step. They have stepped forward. 
So maybe you can just comment a little bit. 

I don’t know if some of the things that I may be wrong about. 
Training the Iraqis may be the only option but I got to tell you, 
it is hard for me to accept that. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Good questions, Mr. Chairman. The Iraqi 
troops ran in Mosul. The Iraqi army did not really run in Anbar 
Province. 

Maliki pulled the troops out of Fallujah in January because of a 
political dispute and they rushed in and took over the police, who 
were in many cases much weaker than the military. 

The military — they have had some bad days in Anbar Province 
but they haven’t upped and ran. My experience in a good number 
of laws on various levels including out there trying to train them 
is that you can train forces to do well. 

It helps a hell of a lot if you have American troops, advisory 
teams and American air power with them. The Vietnamese ran in 
1972 when the North Vietnamese came in until we put in massive 
air strikes and we had our advisory teams out there fighting with 
them and the result was they turned the tide and pushed the 
North Vietnamese back. 

I have seen this also in Iraq in 2010-2011. Iraqi troops did well 
against hard core al-Qaeda but particularly when they had Amer- 
ican advisory teams with them. 

So that is the first question. In terms of popping up, having 
been — spending much of my life since the 1974 Yom Kippur War 
where I was almost deployed to the region with a lot of other 
American troops I have a feeling of popping up too because it is 
what is — the history of my life over the last 40 years is constantly 
being redeployed to the Middle East in one or another capacity. 

My take away from this is this is something we are not going to 
fix. We can provide multipliers to the people fixing it and the most 
important is assuring that really radical violent elements do not 
get a hold of large territories. 

That is the Iranians, that is ISIS, that is al-Qaeda, that is Assad. 
And to contain and beat back those forces so that the people of the 
region have the chance to eventually move on the way people in the 
Balkans, the way people in Central America and the way people in 
other places where we have been successful have moved on. 

But you are right. This is a long struggle and it is frustrating 
and because it is a long struggle we shouldn’t tie a lot of troops 
down in a high casualty effort to fix this once and for all because 
we won’t. 

Mr. Sires. How about Biden’s idea then? 
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Ambassador Jeffrey. I am sorry. He has recanted, first of all, 
and secondly, the problem with that is I know of no border in the 
Middle East and, frankly, no border in any area I have ever been 
stationed in the Balkans or elsewhere that you can just break up 
into three parts because there are overlapping groups living in 
those areas. 

There are overlapping historical memories and what these people 
will do is they won’t agree to a piece of paper. They will fight, and 
it just creates evermore chaos. You change one border in the Mid- 
dle East, they are all going to start being shaky and we will have 
yet another even bigger problem. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you. Thank you, Madame Chair. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Sires. 

And now we turn to Mr. Salmon, and our deepest condolences to 
all of the residents of Arizona for Kayla. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you very much. I really appreciate that. 

I guess my question is to anyone on the panel that would like 
to take a stab. But, Ambassador, I would really appreciate your 
thoughts first on it. 

Let me just say first, for the record, that I very much support 
a very robust AUMF being given to the President which gives max- 
imum flexibility to our generals so that they can prosecute this ef- 
fort until we win and we do it quickly — as quickly as possible. 

But the President and his advisors have been clear for the last 
several months anyway that they believe that they have full legal 
authority under the 2001 AUMF to prosecute ISIL. 

My question is why would the President be submitting to Con- 
gress or asking Congress to give him an AUMF that ties his hands. 
I have never heard of a President sending that kind of a request 
to Congress — please time my hands and give me a time limit and 
also, you know, limit my ability to use ground forces. 

I get really frustrated. I marvel, in fact. I can’t imagine Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt standing up before the American people and say- 
ing here is the five things I am not going to do to the Japanese. 

It just doesn’t make a lot of sense to telegraph what we are will- 
ing to do and what we are not willing to do and if the President 
believes that he has the authority, and I believe he has said that 
many times — some of his advisors — that he has the authority, why 
would he want a further limiting AUMF? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Very quickly, so my colleagues can — he 
does have the authority under the existing legislation but it is an 
awkward fit and he is absolutely right to come back here and ask 
for more specific from all of you. 

In terms of why would he limit it, that is his philosophy and I 
have to be fair to him. I have worked for him. He doesn’t think that 
military force can often be a solution and he thinks that we have 
gotten very committed, almost like a drug, to using military force 
rather than other means of national power. 

I disagree with him but it is an honest position. He can point to 
areas from marching into North Korea to Vietnam to Iraq that I 
and others have cited where we have gone astray and it is some- 
thing to really worry about. 

But while I wouldn’t support that position myself, I mean, I un- 
derstand why he has it and a lot of Americans agree with him. 
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Mr. Salmon. Let me just modify that, Dr. Brennan, before you 
do speak. I also believe that one of the reasons for the conflicts that 
you cited that we were not very successful is that the politicians 
micro managed the whole damn thing. Dr. Brennan? 

Mr. Brennan. I agree with Ambassador Jeffrey. We need to put 
something on the ground that is wide enough, that gives the Presi- 
dent the ability to make the decision. He may choose he doesn’t 
want to do that but — and that is a legitimate choice that he should 
make. 

But I think that if the issue is as I portrayed in my testimony — 
I think as the others have, I think that this is a great threat to 
U.S. national security. 

If it is a grave threat, as the President put in his AUMF, then 
we need to be giving the President everything that he needs and 
you don’t know what is going to happen 6 months from now, and 
to have a complete going back and forth on this I think just ties 
his hands. 

And I agree with you. Congressman, that I think that it makes 
most sense to look back and perhaps the 2001 AUMF could be 
cleaned up or amended to provide the types of capability that are 
needed. 

It is not a perfect fit but whether or not we need to restrict the 
hands I would be very concerned about that as a commander as 
well as somebody who is trying to look about how the country 
moves forward on this. 

Mr. Salmon. I am going to run out of time and I do have one 
other question because I am deeply concerned that the administra- 
tion isn’t very serious about this fight. 

With only 250 coalition sorties flown a month versus the roughly 
1,000 air strikes a day we flew in previous conflicts in the region, 
couldn’t we do more with the air power that we have to at least 
degrade ISIL or ISIS and couldn’t additional air power support fur- 
ther attack ISIS’ impressive funding streams that they are using 
to support their caliphate? 

Mr. Brennan. I believe that we ought to be putting — having a 
much more robust air campaign. But to do that you need to have 
more targetable intelligence and you get that kind of targetable in- 
telligence by having troops out forward with our allies. 

And without having that then I think that you run the risk of 
having collateral damage which will run counter to our policy, 
counter to our strategy and counter to the interests we have in 
Iraq. 

Mr. Salmon. So it gets back to the ground forces and the support 
again? 

Mr. Brennan. I believe so. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Salmon. 

Mr. Higgins of New York. 

Mr. Higgins. Thank you, Madame Chair. 

I just — you know, it amazes me in all of these hearings how 
quickly we just kind of bypass the fact that the United States paid 
about $25 billion to build up an Iraqi army and the first test of 
that army was against the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria, and 
they essentially ran. 
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And we were told that the reason that they were not committed 
to the fight was because the previous prime minister, Nouri al- 
Maliki, was not inclusive of the Shi’a-Sunni population and there- 
fore didn’t feel as though it was a fight worth committing to. 

And now we are told that there is a new prime minister who is 
also a Shi’a but more inclusive of the Sunni community and there- 
fore we should have confidence again in the Iraq national army. 

Twenty-five billion dollars, thousands of lives lost and no com- 
mitment. Who are the most effective fighters in Iraq today? 

The peshmerga — 190,000 — and the Shi’a militia. The new prime 
minister has said that there are about 1 million Shi’a militias who 
are trying to fill the void of the ineffectual Iraqi army. 

Mr. Brennan, you had said earlier — you talked about the Shi’a 
militias who recently experienced success against ISIS. You also 
made reference to Qasem Soleimani, the Iranian Quds Force’s lead- 
er who really negotiated the second term of Nouri al-Maliki with 
one condition — that the Americans leave — that the Americans 
leave. 

And now we have a President who has a resolution before Con- 
gress asking for authorization to engage, again, militarily. You 
know, the Shi’a militias are not there to prop up the Iraqi Govern- 
ment. 

They are there to do what Soleimani and others in asymmetrical 
warfare try to do and that is create a proxy in places that they 
want to control be it in southern Lebanon, be it in Syria or be it 
in Iraq. 

My concern is that if we commit American forces, and there is 
no passive wing of the American military — everybody has weapons 
and everybody fights and they die courageously when they do — we 
are continuing a situation in this country that has been going on 
for way too long. 

You know, Tom Friedman, the author and New York Times col- 
umnist, once said is Iraq the way it is because Saddam was the 
way he is, or is Saddam the way he is because Iraq is the way it 
is. And I think it just speaks again to the sectarian tribal nature 
of a place that we are trying to impose a political solution to. 

You know, we are told that the American military with extraor- 
dinary courage, extraordinary commitment, extraordinary effective- 
ness, could only do one thing — create a breathing space within 
which the Shi’a, Sunni and Kurdish community could achieve polit- 
ical reconciliation including the sharing of oil revenues and we saw 
a hopeful sign in December that that was occurring between the 
central government in Baghdad and Kurdistan with the 17-percent 
sharing of the national revenues and also $1 billion to equip and 
train the peshmerga. 

But I will tell you, where our investment has been made finan- 
cially, where our investment has been made morally, has been an 
abject failure and what we are proposing to do with this resolution 
by the President is continue that failed policy without any clarity 
about what it is we are going to achieve because when there is no 
political center — here is what we know in that part of the world — 
when there is no political center there are only sides to choose and 
right now there is no political center. 
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And don’t argue that the changing of a Shi’a prime minister in 
Iraq is going to fundamentally change the will and the commitment 
of the Iraqi national army. 

You know, let us just acknowledge that our investment of $25 
billion in the Iraqi national army failed — failed miserably — ^because 
when you say they all ran, 250,000 of them, in the face of 30,000 
ISIS fighters, well, certainly because Iraq is a majority Shi’a coun- 
try, many of those fighters would be Shi’a. So at least they 
wouldn’t run. 

So I don’t know really what is going on here but I know where 
this is leading and I think most Americans know where this is 
leading, and it is not in a good place because, again, America is es- 
sentially going it alone for the third time in two different countries 
and unless there is a recognition of minority rights, unless there 
is a recognition of the pluralistic nature of Iraq, there will never 
be peace there and 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. The gentleman’s time has expired. Thank 
you, Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Higgins. Yield back. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Mr. Issa of California. 

Mr. Issa. Thank you. Madam Chair. You know, being this far 
down the dais is of some help because a lot of — a lot of good ques- 
tions have been asked. 

One that I don’t think really has been covered, because we are 
considering the authorization for use of military force, is sort of 
what we have and what we need, and let me just run through it 
quickly. 

In 2001, the AUMF basically said global war on terror, al- 
Qaeda — go anywhere, get them. 2002, it was specifically Iraq — lib- 
erate Iraq. I think it is fair to say that whether we like the way 
Iraq is or not, it has been liberated. 

Any new problem in Iraq very clearly is a new Iraq, and that is 
where I have some real challenges with the President’s belief that 
he has any authority under the 2002. But leaving that aside, they 
are both obsolete. 

Al-Qaeda, as we knew it, is no longer al-Qaeda as we knew it. 
Would I get your agreement that as we defined it in 2001 it is real- 
ly a different organization? Is that fair to say? 

And anything we do in Iraq and Syria and other areas in which 
derivative organizations including ISIL or Daesh is in fact at least 
fundamentally different or expanded and fits a slightly different 
definition. So we all agree on that part, I think. 

So let me — let me ask the broader question. Aren’t we dealing 
with two ideological groups, both of whom are a threat to regional 
security, to democracy and to the West, to a certain extent? One 
of them, Daesh, is a radicalized derivative of what we once knew 
as al-Qaeda. 

The other, the Shi’a activist, whether it is Hezbollah, Tehran di- 
rectly or various groups at any level, are ultimately a group that 
looks at the 12th Imam Mahdi — Muhammad Mahdi — and his proc- 
lamation of what you have to do which is more or less take the 
Holy Lands and bring back all the glop^ and peace. 

And I listened to the former President of Iran at the U.N. in 
2012 and he may be crazy but that is what he was saying is the 
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12th Imam is going to bring this all back and it was a call for iihad 
for the Shi’a. 

Question, and I will start with Dr. Brennan but all of you can 
answer it, aren’t we really dealing with the need to be targeted 
against both as appropriate and at the same time — and I will use 
Syria, an area that I have worked a little bit in, as the poster 
child — we have, if you will, the Mahdi 12th Imam crowd on one 
side backing Assad and then we have ISIL. 

Aren’t we in a position in which we have to make sure that we 
give a nimble authority to the President but one in which he 
weighs the comparative balances, one in which he clearly does no 
harm to one group, however reprehensible, that simply advances 
the other? 

And isn’t that really the Shi’a — and Doctor, this is why I want 
to go to you first — the Shi’a-Sunni conflict that we are now in the 
middle of? It is not just ISIL. It is not just Bashar Assad. It is not 
just Hezbollah. 

We have metastasized into a conflict in which in many cases we 
are fighting on one side and empowering our enemy on the other 
side. Doctor? 

Mr. Brennan. Congressman, I agree with your assessment on 
that. I think that as we are looking at the conflict between Sunni 
and Shi’a, we have to be — understand that this Islamist movement 
is a cancer that has evolved from — metastasized from various ele- 
ments of Islam but it — and we need to go back and take a look at 
and reinforce those people who are really helping us. 

King Abdullah has made some courageous stands. You look at 
King — President al-Sisi in Egypt. This has got to be done through 
them and we have to be working politically to encourage them and 
all of our neighbors, all those neighbors that have been our allies 
for the last 10 years, 20 years, 30 years. 

So the Gulf States, Saudi Arabia — they need to change internally 
to stop what is going on but we can encourage them to do that. 

Mr. ISSA. Okay. Let me narrow the question because I think you 
said it very well. 

Isn’t the President’s obligation with whatever authority we give 
him to work with those who will be forces for moderation or at 
least tolerance in the region and you mentioned President al-Sisi 
who has been disrespected by this administration in an amazing 
way. 

They were quick to recognize the Muslim Brotherhood and very 
slow to even call the President after he was legally elected in inter- 
nationally recognized elections and, obviously, IGng Abdullah, as 
an example of a Sunni leader who is simply trying to bring back 
a moderate Sunni border to his near Jordan. But, quickly — I know 
my time has expired — this, for me, is the important part. 

I don’t want to topple a Syria that Iran has power in to get at 
ISIL but I don’t want to defeat Sunni extremists only to empower 
a Shi’a aspiration paid for out of a dictatorial Iran that since 
1975 — 1979 has consistently managed to ruin country after country 
and continues doing so. So please 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Issa. 

Mr. Cicilline. 
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Mr. CiCiLLlNE. Thank you, Madam Chair. Thank you to the wit- 
nesses for your testimony and for your excellent written testimony 
as well. It was very helpful. 

I want to just build for a moment on the gentleman from New 
York’s last questions. One of the things I am very concerned about 
is that I don’t think we have a clear understanding of what the end 
game is or what success even looks like and I think it builds on 
what you are saying, Dr. Brennan, that it is more than just defeat- 
ing and killing individuals who are members of a terrorist organi- 
zation but it is really do we have the ability to kill an ideology — 
a radical Islamist terrorist ideology. 

So I think one of the things that I am struggling with is I have 
deep skepticism that continued or deepening military engagement 
is the solution and in fact real questions about whether it will in 
fact make it worse and more long term in part because of what you 
raised. Dr. Brennan, in your testimony. 

But if you think about the role of the Iraqi security forces and 
you think about the money that we have spent and now we have 
embarked on a training of the Syrian opposition — the so-called 
moderate Syrian opposition — how can we have confidence that 
there will be any different result and over what period of time? 

I mean, we are talking about beginning this training process 
now. Presumably, ISIS and ISIS fighters will not remain — ^you 
know, stand still while we sort of get up to speed. 

So how should we tell the American people that we should have 
any confidence after having spent $25 billion and training hun- 
dreds of thousands of Iraqi soldiers that somehow this time it is 
going to be different, that they are going to take up the fight. So 
that is my first question. 

My second question is that, you know, we talk a lot about the 
role of our international partners in this coalition and then we 
learn that 85 percent of the air strikes are by the U.S., and is it 
just impossible to imagine that the UAE and Saudi Arabia and Jor- 
dan and Egypt who are in the region will actually take on the re- 
sponsibility, the chief responsibility, for this ground operation and 
for the air strikes? 

Do they just not have the capacity? Do they not have the interest 
because of the political context? But, you know, everyone seems to 
suggest it is going to require air strikes and ground operations to 
be successful, whatever that means, but nobody seems to have 
identified who the ground troops are and we talk about peshmerga, 
which is great, and they are doing a terrific job. 

But there are all these allies in the region who have real re- 
sources and real armies. Do they just — you know, I am interested 
in why they are not playing a greater role. 

So those are my first two questions. I have one more but I want 
to be sure you have time to respond to those two. 

Mr. Brennan. Just real quick on the last one you had. The rea- 
son the United States provides so much air support is because we 
have a capacity to do that. 

The other allies in the region, Jordan being one of the more — the 
stronger ones — has capacity but it is limited and I think what they 
are doing now is probably as much as they can. 
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In terms of the ground forces, as the Ambassador commented 
earlier, each one of these countries has an Islamist problem in 
their own country and those armies that are there that they have 
are being used to maintain security in those countries. 

So they can deploy some but they still need to maintain security 
within their own borders and so that is a challenge for them. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. First of all, I have a lot of sympathy to 
what you have said because I have been out there and I have lived 
this. But it is not just in the Middle East. 

Again, since World War II, we have had conflict after conflict 
where the number of Saudis, the number of infantry companies on 
the ground, have been somewhere between 50 and 90 percent 
American, where our allies often flee or leave behind their Amer- 
ican equipment they were doing that, as I said, in June 1950 in 
South Korea and we have seen it ever since. 

We have also seen though, including in Korea, including in Viet- 
nam — I have seen it with my own eyes — including in Iraq, I have 
seen it with my own eyes, where they turn around and go back. 

Often, we, including small numbers of we, can make and do 
make a difference. But there I will agree with Mr. Higgins. Particu- 
larly in the Middle East, in my 18 years counting Turkey that I 
served there I never felt one day that I was in a good place com- 
pared to even the rest of the world 

Mr. CiciLLiNE. Ambassador Jeffrey, I want to just give Dr. Rand 
a moment to also respond, please. Sorry to interrupt you. 

Ms. Rand. I would just finally add that these are two excellent, 
excellent questions. Congressman, and I think the answers are ac- 
tually linked, right. What is different about this enterprise right 
now is actually the partners that are involved. 

So if you consider in November and the December the reforma- 
tion of the Iraqi Government, these Arab neighbors were not at all 
interested in the formation of the Iraqi Government post-Saddam. 
They were not there. The Ambassador can attest to that. 

They in fact were distancing themselves from Iraq. They sent no 
Ambassadors. They had no Embassies. It was really unprecedented 
in some way that all the neighbors were quite involved unani- 
mously in helping Prime Minister Abadi get started and adding po- 
litical capital and that is — to me, none of this is particularly prom- 
ising but that is a source of promise that suggests to me that there 
could be a chance for this new Iraqi Government that will be dif- 
ferent than the mistakes of its predecessors. Thank you. 

Mr. CiCiLLlNE. Thank you. I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Cicilline. 

Mr. Brooks of Alabama. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

I want to follow up on some of the comments of my colleagues, 
David Cicilline of Rhode Island and Darrell Issa of California, and 
some of the responses plus some of the written testimony that we 
have had the benefit of 

Dr. Brennan stated in a response to a question from Darrell Issa 
that the Islamic State has “metastasized from various elements of 
Islam.” Further, in Dr. Brennan’s written testimony, I am going to 
read some quotes: 
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“While the threat is often portrayed as terrorism, the true 
danger is the ideology that provides the logic of extremism, vio- 
lence and acts of inhumanity.” 

Next, another Dr. Brennan quote: 

“While bin Laden has been killed, the ideology of Salafi 
jihadism continues to spread and the global threat posed by al- 
Qaeda, ISIS and affiliated groups is greater than ever.” 

Next, again, from Dr. Brennan: 

“While the tactic of terrorism is frequently the immediate 
threat focused upon by political leaders, I think it is critical to 
note that the ideology underlying these actions seeks revolu- 
tionary change of the existing political and social order. 

“Thus, the strategic challenge of our generation isn’t one par- 
ticular group of insurgents or terrorists. It is the ideology that 
gives them cause. Defeating this ideology will require the de- 
velopment of a grand strategy that employs all elements of na- 
tional power and influence.” 

And then, finally. Dr. Rand — I am going to quote from her writ- 
ten remarks: 

“ISIL’s savage tactics are at the very core of its ideology. 
While al-Qaeda justifies individual suicide bombing attacks 
against civilians and civilian areas through fatwas explaining 
the conditional necessity, ISIL has adopted a new ideology, ma- 
nipulating select stories from Islamic history and modern 
jihadi texts to redefine jihad and to generate a blanket jus- 
tification for violence including against women and children.” 

If we take these remarks of Dr. Rand and Dr. Brennan on face 
value. Dr. Brennan, can America permanently defeat the Islamic 
state and other Islamic terrorist organizations without also defeat- 
ing the underlying ideology that attracts so many fighters to their 
cause? 

Mr. Brennan. The short answer to that is no. I mean, I think 
that what we find is that the — this is an ideology of revolution and 
during the late 20th century we had Marxism provided the ideology 
of revolution that went around the world. Today, this is it. We have 
to confront the ideology. 

Mr. Brooks. Dr. Rand, do you concur that the answer is no, that 
we have to defeat the ideology that breeds so many reinforcements 
to the Islamic state and other Islamic terrorist organizations? 

Ms. Rand. Certainly, Congressman, and we are. This is one of 
the nine pillars and the areas where the coalition is working on the 
counter radicalization countering violent extremism and what is 
promising in this regard is some of the — our Arab partners are be- 
ginning and starting programs in their own countries to counter 
this ideology. 

Recently, in Egypt, for example, a fatwa was issued against some 
of the ISIS ideology. It was unprecedented, in fact. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. With respect to Ambassador Jeffrey, Dr. Brennan 
and Dr. Rand, how can America best conduct itself to defeat the 
underlying Islamic ideology of the Islamic state and its brethren, 
Islamic terrorist organizations? Whoever wants to answer. 
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Ambassador Jeffrey. I will start. I agree with the problem. I 
would be very skeptical of the idea of we, the United States or the 
Western world, defeating a philosophical concept or distortion of a 
religion. 

That is a very tricky thing. The vast majority of Muslims around 
the world are not our enemies. They look at their religion dif- 
ferently than the Salafists and the ISIS people and the people 
around the 

Mr. Brooks. Okay. I am not asking for kind of an overall picture 
of what is going on. I am asking for what has to be done to defeat 
it. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. I have limited time — 40 seconds. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Fair enough. Stop the military manifesta- 
tions of it, which is what we are doing with ISIS, which is what 
we are trying to do with Iran on nuclear weapons, and give the 
people of the region the space and support those who are strong in 
fending off this threat among themselves. That is all we can do. 

Mr. Brooks. Dr. Brennan, a few seconds left. How do we defeat 
the ideology? 

Mr. Brennan. Continue to work with people like King Abdullah 
and President al-Sisi and develop that in other countries so that 
we have — the cure from this cancer comes from within Islam. 

Mr. Brooks. Dr. Rand, just a few seconds left. Any additional 
words? 

Ms. Rand. I would add that the people in the Sunni heartland 
across Iraq and Syria they are mostly tribes. They don’t necessarily 
inherently subscribe to this ideology. 

So what we’re trying to do is give them a chance. You know, they 
have been exploited too by the ISIS groups that are in their midst. 
So we are trying to help them. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. Madam Chairman, for the additional 15 
seconds. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Dr. Bera. 

Mr. Bera. Thank you. Madam Chairman, and thank the wit- 
nesses. 

Dr. Rand, was I correct in hearing you say we have been in- 
volved in 25 years of continuous engagement in Iraq? 

Ms. Rand. To clarify, on and off for 25 years. I was counting the 
time at the beginning of the Gulf War, you know, which is — we are 
coming on to the 25tli anniversary of the invasion. 

Mr. Bera. Great. So on and off, and as we look at this current 
engagement it is accurate to say we are not talking about yours. 
We are talking about, you know, prolonged periods of times, per- 
haps decades. So no one disagrees with that. 

Dr. Brennan, in answer to my colleague from Rhode Island, Mr. 
Cicilline, when asked about who can provide the numbers of 
ground troops in order to maintain stability, to create that open 
space, I think you characterized it as, you know, our allies in the 
region have limited capabilities, limited ground troops, and those 
ground troops largely are tied up within their own countries. Is 
that an accurate assessment? 
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Mr. Brennan. They are tied up but that doesn’t mean that they 
can’t provide some. What I think we have to have is reasonable ex- 
pectations about what they can do based upon their own internal 
security interests. 

Mr. Bera. So in this larger debate, you know, much of the debate 
is, you know, what the United States involvement is, what our 
troops’ involvement is and no one is discounting that, you know, 
ISIL is — these are monsters. 

These are despicable individuals. These are folks that are dis- 
torting a religion and we do have national security threats and we 
do have an interest in, you know, ridding the region of this ide- 
ology. 

But it is not going to be easy and it is going to be prolonged and 
it is going to take decades. And, you know, I — you know, I disagree 
with my colleague, Mr. Salmon. I do think that it is our responsi- 
bility as Members of Congress to be engaged in defining the context 
of what this engagement looks like, not in prosecuting this — that 
is up to our military commanders, our diplomats and so forth — ^but 
engaging and I think the public wants us to be engaged in this def- 
inition. So I think that is a good thing. 

This is not going to be easy and there, clearly, is a scenario. I 
think. Ambassador Jeffrey, you talked about, you know, some of 
the bad guys here — Assad, Iran, others. 

But you can, clearly, see a scenario where you defeat ISIL, you 
drive them out, where you see this change from Iran to a Shi’a- 
dominated Iraq to Assad to Hezbollah to Hamas which, you know, 
we have to be conscious that that is one outcome here, which is not 
an outcome that I desire. 

I think it is an outcome that, you know, puts some of our closest 
allies in a very precarious position and maybe even creates a worse 
scenario in this. So as we. Members of Congress, engage in this de- 
bate we have to be very conscious of all possible scenarios. 

Ambassador Jeffrey, you touched on, you know, the lessons from 
Vietnam that, you know, I can imagine a ground campaign in Iraq 
with, you know, Shi’a militia, with Iraqi forces, with Kurdish fight- 
ers, a prolonged ground campaign that drives out Iraq. But the real 
challenge here is what happens in that bordering country, in Syria. 

You know, there isn’t a moderate Syrian force that can, you 
know, cut off that line of retreat. That then draws us into another 
rabbit hole and another prolonged scenario. 

So, you know, I guess in the minute I have I think, starting with 
Dr. Rand, these scenarios that I am laying out are they inaccurate 
and the questions that we should be thinking about and asking? 

Ms. Rand. Sure. Obviously, none of this is clear and that out- 
comes are not predetermined. You know, this is a very difficult re- 
gion. 

It is undergoing generational change in the form of the popular 
uprisings that have weakened state authority across the region. 

We don’t need to get into here all of the factors that are making 
this an unprecedented moment in the region and, of course, there 
is dangerous potential. 

But, you know, the strate^ is trying to figure out the political 
end game as I, you know, said in the written testimony in each of 
these particular feeders, and in Syria the idea of inserting a 
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trained moderate opposition faction of 5,000 fighters is smart be- 
cause this is the type of fighters that we could ally with. 

These are the type of fighters that have a chance of reclaiming 
the territory once ISIS has been weakened in the areas. 

Mr. Bera. But it will — it will take time. It will take time to train, 
to equip, to create this capable fighting force. Ambassador Jeffrey, 
and again, as I am thinking about this am I not laying — you know, 
am I thinking about this in the correct context? 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Dr. Bera, but your time is going 
to be limited. 

Mr. Perry of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

I would like to thank the panel for your service. Dr. Brennan, an 
additional thanks to you for your time in uniform. 

I would like to associate myself with my colleagues Issa, Brooks 
and Higgins and their remarks, and just before I get started, re- 
garding the contention that none of what we have tried in this 
arena has worked in the past and we tried to provide the breathing 
space, I think you must acknowledge that America was providing 
the support for the breathing space. Of course, it is not going to 
work when you walk away and no longer provide the support. 

That having been said, to Dr. Brennan I think we have already 
agreed that, I think, ISIS — ^you know, we have agreed that ISIS is 
a symptom of a portion of — ^you know, a portion of a larger chal- 
lenge. 

Would you agree with that? I mean, I think you have said that 
before but I just want to clarify. 

Mr. Brennan. I would. 

Mr. Perry. All right. And you said that it should be the first pri- 
ority. I mean, you particularly said that. 

Would it be fair for me to characterize — I think everybody is 
looking for a way to characterize it as a global violent jihad move- 
ment. Could that be a way of characterizing it? 

Mr. Brennan. I think it is, but I think when you do that you also 
need to ensure that it addresses both sides of the equation. 

Mr. Perry. Sure. Sure. Absolutely. I mean, we also have kind of 
acknowledged that we are in the middle of a Shi’a-Sunni civil war, 
wahabiism. Sharia dogma. But let me ask you this. I mean, they 
fight each other. 

They hate each other on occasion, what have you, but they see 
us, the West — the United States — as a common enemy where they 
will get together and fight us. Is that true or not true? 

Mr. Brennan. I think if we are there in a large capacity that we 
will attract those forces who attack us. We had that situation in 
Iraq where we were both being attacked by the Shi’a extrem- 
ists — 

Mr. Perry. But even if we are not there in large forces, I mean, 
they travel the globe looking for us and the West. 

Mr. Brennan. We don’t need to do anything for them to attack 
us. 

Mr. Perry. Right. We have already proven that, right? I mean, 
yeah. And people that say we have incited this and caused it I 
think that is a little specious. 
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Further, Dr. Brennan, the — you know we have already kind of 
broached the question the AUMF, why now. Article 2 powers, the 
first AUMF and, you know, I look at the administration’s track 
record — look at it from a Member of Congress’ standpoint. 

Libya, Syria, Yemen, the side they chose in Egypt, what has hap- 
pened in Iraq. We declare, he prosecutes. In my mind, he hasn’t 
prosecuted very well. No disrespect intended but I just went down 
through the list. 

Is there some rationale to thinking that the President might be 
looking for a complicitor in what has been in many people’s minds 
a failed, an ineffective policy, strategy? I don’t want to call it a 
strategy because I don’t — a plan, an execution is something. I don’t 
really see a strategy. 

But we are going to get to that quickly. Is it — that a fair ration- 
ale? I mean, I am not saying it is not the end result but is it rea- 
sonable to think that people could feel that way? 

Mr. Brennan. And not going to the motivation of the Presi- 
dent — 

Mr. Perry. Sure. 

Mr. Brennan [continuing]. I think it is fair to say that he is 
looking to have Congress as a participant in this process. 

Mr. Perry. Agreed. Can I stop you there, if I could? Ambassador, 
I agree with you that military force is not the only answer. You 
know, tediously, I am a student of Clausewitz. It is an extension 
of diplomacy. 

That having been said, what about and where is the proper place 
for the associated actors here, here in this country and abroad, that 
enable, that fund, that support through fighters and material how 
should they be dealt with in an AUMF and if not where? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. You mean the people who are supporting 
the ISIS movement? 

Mr. Perry. The people that support the global jihadist move- 
ment. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. I think that the 

Mr. Perry. And the organizations that have vowed publicly, that 
we let walk around among us, that we have in this building and 
down the street? What about them? Where do we deal with them 
if we are in this fight committed to winning and where is that in 
the strategy? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. It is in the strategy, as my colleague point- 
ed out. It is actually a nine-track strategy which internationally is 
a five-track strategy. But it is actually — it includes all of that. 

The problem is some of this is political. Some of it is legal. For 
example, pursuing a lot of these people requires American laws and 
judicial action. 

Mr. Perry. With all due respect, so we have a couple hundred 
maybe or more unindicted co-conspirators in the Holy Land Foun- 
dation trial. They are walking around among us here and if you 
say this is a strategy that includes going after these people and 
deal — and that American laws are stopping us, there is one person 
that is stopping us. 

It is the attorney general because he refuses to prosecute them. 
How do we feel — how do you explain to me that this is an author- 
ization without a strategy — that strategy is an aspirational goal of 
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defeating the enemy? That is it, because in reality we are not really 
going to do the hard things that need to be done. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. I think the Congressional Record of Dec- 
larations of War and things like Declarations of War including this 
one have not tried to expand into these very complicated ideolog- 
ical, legal and other things but rather authorize the use of military 
force as part of that strategy. You need an explanation of that 
strategy. 

You need an explanation of why those people have not been ar- 
rested and what we are doing about them as part of your analysis 
of our whole process here. But I wouldn’t stick it in the legislation. 

Mr. Perry. Appreciate your thoughts. 

Chairman RoYCE. Lois Frankel of Florida. 

Ms. Frankel. Thank you, Mr. Chair, and thank you to the panel. 

And let me just start. There are many folks on this panel who 
served our country. I want to thank them and those of you who 
have. 

I come from a little different perspective because I have a son 
who I saw go to two wars. Sorry if I babble or get emotional. But 
I want to just say that I am lucky he came home safely. 

I cannot tell you how horrific it was for his family. I don’t even — 
so when I went to — and I think of the families who lost their chil- 
dren, their loved ones — the morbidity of the thousands of soldiers 
who returned and then we have to say what for. 

So for me to make a decision of whether to send someone else’s 
child into harm’s way is, I think, the biggest decision or most im- 
portant one that I will make in Congress. And I feel like we have 
been given this huge jigsaw puzzle where the pieces do not fit and 
my colleagues today have made a lot of — asked a lot of good ques- 
tions, a lot of comments. 

I can’t repeat all of them but I have a number that I would ask 
you. You can just pick which ones you want to answer. I feel like 
we are in conflict all over the world and we have to have some 
strategy. 

What is the most important enemy to be focused on? We are try- 
ing to prevent Iran from getting a nuclear weapon. Obviously, they 
are a player against ISIL. 

We are trying to weaken Russia. Obviously, they are a player 
with Assad. That is just two examples. You have identified that we 
have to go after al-Qaeda as well. How does the — what we — the 
past AUMFs affect that and repealing that? 

What about — is military action the only thing? I mean, how does 
humanitarian aid fit into this or educating women? I mean, is this 
the only way out and where does it leave us? 

Who fills the void if we get ISIL? I mean, I could ask a lot more 
questions. So start with those and go at it. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. While I criticized it earlier, the President’s 
national security strategy does talk about that and it does a pretty 
good job and, you know, while I am a doom and gloom buy because 
that is where I have been deployed for many years, I will have to 
say this is a much safer better world now than it was when I start- 
ed in this business as an army lieutenant in 1969 and that is large- 
ly because of the United States, the executive branch, the congres- 
sional support and the American people and what we have done. 
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So we — even though it is a jigsaw we don’t like working in this 
jigsaw any more than you do observing it. We wish we could give 
you a clean sensible way forward and we are painfully aware we 
are not. 

But that is how we have lived with and what we have seen in 
our lives — in my case, over almost 50 years now. We have seen a 
lot of progress and we have seen that smart use of military force 
with all of the other things you said combined, working with allies, 
actually does work. 

We usually don’t have the end game spelled out because we 
never know. We didn’t have it spelled out with communism. We 
thought that we would contain it, push it back, go against it and 
hope for the best and it worked out. 

That is about all I can tell you. But I am pretty optimistic in the 
long run. But I share your frustration at the jigsaw. 

Ms. Rand. I agree about the complexity. Congresswoman, and I 
think you raise a lot of good — I like the image of a jigsaw puzzle. 
I think that is apt. 

I would just offer that in this particular AUMF and that ISIS 
threat, in some ways there are three different theaters. I alluded 
to them before and it is helpful to me to think about them in terms 
of the partners and the objectives in Iraq, which differs signifi- 
cantly from Syria, which is much more complicated than Iraq in 
some ways — in many ways. 

And then, finally, the third, which is the global contestation of 
ideas where there is a marketplace of ideas and change and social 
movements and Twitter and all kinds of youth bulges all over the 
world, not just the Arab world, that are leading to some of the 
radicalization causes so that the tools of U.S. statecraft need to be 
refined and specific to each of these three domains where our part- 
ners will be different, where our foes will be different, where the 
patrons of other foes will be different, et cetera. 

Mr. Brennan. I would just add that it is a jigsaw puzzle. It is 
a very complex issue. But I think that that leads back to a piece 
I put in the paper, which is that we need to be thinking about how 
do you develop a grand strategy that moves us for the next 30 
years as we address this issue. 

I mean, we have the strategy of containment that came out of 
NSC-68 and the work of George Kennan and others. 

We need to be doing that same type of thinking about this cur- 
rent world that we are in, how do we — how do we carry this for- 
ward using all elements, not just the military. The military is just 
one piece of the pie. 

Chairman RoYCE. Okay. We go now to Mr. Reid Ribble of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Ribble. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This has been really an insightful hearing and I thank all three 
of you for being here. 

I would like to start with Dr. Brennan. We have heard from 
some of our colleagues here today that almost an implicit idea that 
we should just leave this to the region. 

If we leave this fight to take care of ISIS to our regional partners 
and we just kind of step back out of it, one, what do you think 
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would happen as a result of that strategy and would the U.S. 
homeland be put at risk implementing that strategy? 

Mr. Brennan. Thanks for the question, Congressman. I think 
that since President Carter the United States has taken on the re- 
sponsibility being the guarantor of regional security in that part of 
the world and we have vital interests both with our partners as 
well as in Europe and our own economy that are at stake here. 

If we pull out it will create a huge power vacuum that will be 
filled by these very organizations that we wish to stop, so I think 
that would be the exact worst thing to do. 

And the perception, unfortunately, from withdrawal of U.S. 
forces in 2011 by many of our partners in the region is that we are 
disengaging from the region. 

We have to convince them that that is not true. Part of the way 
of doing that is by being more active in what we are doing in Iraq, 
showing that we are a commitment, the argument I made on put- 
ting troops on the ground, unless you put troops on the ground you 
aren’t showing commitment or resolve and I think if nothing else 
that is one of the big benefits we will get out of this. 

Mr. Kibble. Thank you. 

Ambassador Jeffrey, in your written testimony in the second 
paragraph you talked about the campaign with our coalition part- 
ners and its strategy and I am going to quote out of here: “Building 
up political capacity with our partners in Iraq and Syria” is one 
thing you wrote, and then you wrote, “Combatting the violent ex- 
tremist ideology that fuels ISIS.” 

Could you give us some specific ways that our partners along 
with the United States are combatting the violent extremist ide- 
ology and also could you tell us how successful our political capac- 
ity efforts in Syria are? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. To start with the latter, they are not very 
successful. We don’t have a good argument for the Sunni Arabs 
who are fighting against the Assad regime and simultaneously 
against the ISIS people, and our long-term program just to train 
a few thousand people is not an answer. What is our long-term vi- 
sion of Syria? 

We have a long-term vision for Iraq. I mean, I can spell it out. 
It is not too different than it has been since 2003 and it is some- 
times V 2 , Vs, 60 percent there. 

That is a unified Iraq with the three groups living in something 
approaching harmony and the people we are supporting in Iraq in- 
cluding Prime Minister Abadi, the Kurds, many of these Sunni 
tribes, many of the other Sunni politicians I know, are working to- 
gether to some degree better than in the recent past, certainly, and 
they are all opposed to this kind of violent extreme perversion of 
religion that we see in ISIS and that we see in Qom and Iran and 
they are our allies. 

But they need a lot of support because if we did just walk away 
the bad guys win, as Dr. Brennan said. 

Mr. Kibble. Is there a specific strategy, though, that you can use 
to combat the extremist ideology or is this just kind of flowery lan- 
guage that ended up in a strategy statement because it sounds 
good? 
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Ambassador Jeffrey. It is kind of like, only even more com- 
plicated, how did we — how did we respond to communism. There, 
that was different because it was an alternative vision of how we 
should live. 

This is how these people should live and what they should draw 
from their religion. The basic — the first thing is fight those people 
who are coming out after us and coming out after the moderates. 

Secondly, make it clear that this is not a war against Islam. We 
are not trying to take anybody’s territory. We want to live in peace 
with the 1.4 billion Muslims around the world and support people 
who understand and get that — support them politically, support it 
through our propaganda, by our words, support it through our eco- 
nomic assistance and our diplomacy, and I think that this will 
work. 

Mr. Ribble. Thank you. 

Dr. Rand, a question specifically for you. You seem fairly sup- 
portive of the President’s language in the AUMF. Why would it 
necessarily be bad for Congress to give broader authority than the 
President is even asking because he then would still have the abil- 
ity to choose to restrain himself or not? Why is that a bad idea? 

Ms. Rand. The AUMF is filling a lot of roles and we have talked 
about a lot of them today. 

Mr. Ribble. Could you please move that closer to you so we can 
hear you? 

Ms. Rand. The AUMF is serving a lot of roles and we have 
talked about a lot of them today, policy and legal. We haven’t really 
hit on one of them, which is the legitimizing role it is playing and 
the message it is sending to our partners in this coalition and to 
the people in the region. 

So there — enter the American public, which, by the way, public 
opinion shows — public opinion polls show are majority opposed to 
more extensive use of ground forces in this fight. So I think it hits 
the right target. 

It balances between the need to send the message that we are 
not going to re-enter, re-engage the same kind of engagement boots 
on the ground that we have had for the past 10 years. It was deep- 
ly unpopular at home here in the United States and in the region. 

Mr. Ribble. Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you. We go now to Mr. Gerry Connolly 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and wel- 
come to the panel. 

By the way. Ambassador Jeffrey, where are you from originally? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Just north of Boston. 

Mr. Connolly. Where? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Saugus. 

Mr. Connolly. Okay. I am from Boston. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Okay. 

Mr. Connolly. Thought I heard something similar. All right. 

Dr. Brennan, I want to make sure I understood what you were 
saying about boots on the ground. Where and how many? 

Mr. Brennan. What I have suggested that we would be able to 
do is 
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Mr. Connolly. And, again, if you could pull the microphone clos- 
er. Thank you. 

Mr. Brennan. What I have suggested 

Mr. Connolly. Perfect. 

Mr. Brennan [continuing]. Is that the commanders on the field 
he allowed to have the types of capahilities that they need. I 
think 

Mr. Connolly. Which — I am sorry — which field are we talking 
about? 

Mr. Brennan. I am talking — we are talking about Iraq today. 

Mr. Connolly. Okay. 

Mr. Brennan. And I believe what we need is to put — have a 
greater advise, train and assist role. We need to be able to put spe- 
cial operations forces down at the tactical level with our allied 
forces using A Teams and B Teams like they were meant to be 
used. 

We may need to put supporting elements that are out there. In 
my view, we are probably looking at a package of somewhere be- 
tween 5,000 and 8,000 troops. But, again, that is kind of a general 
range. 

But the bigger issue is that is today, based on today’s situations 
and conditions. As we get into the situation of having to take back 
Mosul, there might be a different need and different determination 
as necessary for that mission and I think the commanders need to 
be able to have the flexibility to come back and say this is what 
we need for success. 

Mr. Connolly. Okay. Gotcha. Thank you so much. And just a 
real quick question for you and then I want to go to Dr. Jeffrey, 
and do you agree that an AUMF is in order, holding in abeyance 
what should be in it and what shouldn’t, but that the President is 
correct to seek one and we are correct to authorize one? 

Mr. Brennan. I think it is very useful to go through this discus- 
sion and have this debate in terms of whether or not to deploy 
forces and if so how they should be utilized. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you. 

Ambassador Jeffrey, I heard you say, you know, we want to send 
the message to 1.4 billion Muslims around the world that we are 
on your side, this is, you know, not an adversarial relationship, 
there are some bad apples and let us all work together, Muslim 
and non-Muslim alike, to deal with the barbaric violence being per- 
petrated and the insanity being perpetrated by this group ISIS, 
and that certainly sounds good to an American audience. 

But aren’t we somewhat unwittingly the handmaidens of the cre- 
ation of ISIS in that we so long supported the al-Maliki govern- 
ment that was perceived as absolutely hostile by the Sunni major- 
ity and in fact that hostility even today continues to fuel support 
even with the barbarity of ISIS and the violence of ISIS in the 
Sunni population because they are looking at what are my choices. 

They are not looking at the nuance of the violence. They are 
looking at where do I throw my lot — where is my future and the 
choice is a hostile Shi’a government that absolutely is seeking to 
exclude me, if not worse, versus at least a Sunni group that is 
fighting on my behalf, allegedly, however violent it may be. 
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I am not justifying that but isn’t that really what is going on in 
terms of what is fueling ISIS? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. You are right, that is — that is how a lot 
of Sunnis think both about the Maliki government and about us. 
It is how the Muslim Brothers think about us in Egypt. 

It is how, ironically, much of the Egyptian military who threw 
them out think about us. That is the problem and it is centered in 
your phrase supporting them. 

We, and we means American Foreign Service Officers specifically 
as well as the administration and a lot of the pundits in the media, 
have given the impression that we actually make or break govern- 
ments. 

We really have very little control over them in the Middle East. 
The Iraqi people overwhelmingly voted for either a Shi’a party, a 
Shi’a coalition that Maliki was basically the head of, or a Kurdish 
coalition that for its own reasons in the end wanted to form a coali- 
tion with that Shi’a coalition. 

That led to Maliki being in power. It was a democratic legally 
done thing. Although people argue about it, it is about as demo- 
cratic and legal as anything gets in the Middle East. 

The question is were we going to withdraw our support, over- 
throw it? How were we going to do that? I didn’t have an answer 
and I was there. I tried as long as I could to find alternative can- 
didates to — I was, to the extent I could, getting involved in the in- 
ternal machinations of that society because we all saw problems 
with Maliki. 

But we have Malikis all over the Middle East that we have to 
do business with because there are even worse people out there. 

Mr. Connolly. Well, and just to end on the note, you make a 
very good point. There is this assumption in large chunks of the 
world that we are somehow omnipotent and we most certainly are 
not. 

Thank you. 

Chairman RoYCE. We go to Mr. Lee Zeldin of New York. 

Mr. Zeldin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe personally that it is good that the President has brought 
an authorization for the use of force against ISIS. My litmus test 
is going to be very simple — are we doing absolutely everything in 
our power to ensure that we win. I have some questions and con- 
cerns. 

The President, in his original strategy back in September when 
he gave a speech, he was talking about dropping bombs and a reli- 
ance on Iraqi military and law enforcement to finish the job. 

When I was in Iraq in 2006, it was an accomplishment to get 
them to show up to work. Expecting no threat that day, to get them 
to show up to a precinct that is a quarter mile from their house 
we were trying to get them to show up. 

So relying on elements on the ground who have no morale, no pa- 
triotism, they don’t have the resources, they don’t have the train- 
ing, they don’t have the will is something that we have to take into 
account. 

In that speech, the President said this was going to be different 
than past wars in Iraq and Afghanistan because there will be no 
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boots on the ^ound, and in the same exact speech he says, tonight 
I am announcing I am sending 495 additional troops to Iraq. 

Someone shows me a picture of their grandson in the Air Force. 
He is in Baghdad. He is wearing the uniform. He is carrying a 
rifle. He is wearing boots. Those boots are on the ground. 

The use of this term “boots on the ground” here in Washington — 
the reality is is that we have boots on the ground right now and 
I think that we need to not worry about what polls say what word- 
ing sounds the best. 

We also have to understand that we have some of the greatest 
special operation forces in the entire world. We have the best spe- 
cial operation forces in the entire world — Army Rangers, Green Be- 
rets, Navy SEALS, Marines, Delta Force. 

When we talk about boots on the ground we are not talking 
about an enduring occupation. No one is talking about that. I don’t 
support that. 

But I will tell you what I do want — for a member of ISIS to sleep 
with one eye open because they fear an Army Ranger may be vis- 
iting their house or their fellow terrorist’s house to put a round of 
lead between their eyes. We have to cut off logistics, command and 
control. 

We have to find their funding streams and figure out how to cut 
them out. We need to increase our intelligence gathering abilities. 
These are all critically important. American exceptionalism isn’t 
about strategic patience right now. American exceptionalism is 
about instilling fear in an element that does not respect weakness. 
They only respect strength. 

Understanding that if we wait 5 years what we are going to be 
up against is going to be 100 times greater than what it is right 
now. I want to support the President’s use of force. 

I also want to do my due diligence. I want to know how many 
troops, which troops, what are their missions, who is in charge. Are 
they going to be given the flexibility and resources that are nec- 
essary to accomplish the task? 

The President talks about necessary and appropriate in his reso- 
lution. What, to him, is necessary and appropriate? I’m going to 
read a letter that I just received, with my remaining time. I re- 
ceived this letter from someone who is watching. So there are peo- 
ple at home who watch these hearings. 

He says, 

“Lee, as a parent of a lieutenant in the Marines I have no 
doubt that if deployed he will do his duty with valor and dis- 
tinction. However, unless, one, the President can specifically 
articulate our goals, two, the President explains the strategy 
specifically designed to achieve those goals and those goals in- 
clude the utter destruction of ISIS wherever they function, and 
three, our troops are given whatever they need for however 
they long — however long they need it without limitation both 
as to weapons and tactics, I request that you vote against the 
authorization. 

“The document as drafted appears to me to be an attempt to 
codify a failed strategy of limiting our ability to prevail. It is 
a political document which allows the President to say he can- 
not do more because Congress will not let him. 
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“He knows his strategy is failing and he needs someone else 
to blame. I will be damned if my son is going to be asked to 
risk his life for a failed strategy simply to allow the President 
to avoid the consequences of his incompetence. War is an all 
or nothing thing. 

“Either authorize the full force, political, military and eco- 
nomic of the United States or do not send our troops in harm’s 
way. We must fight to win or not fight at all.” 

Our military has been outstretched. Lives have been lost. Limbs 
have been lost. Missed birthdays, missed anniversaries, missed 
holidays. We are not looking for conflict but conflict has found us 
and it is time for us to defeat ISIS. 

We can’t half ass it. We need to go all out and get the job done 
or not send our troops at all into harm’s way. I yield back my time. 

Chairman RoYCE. We go now to Ms. Grace Meng of New York. 

Ms. Meng. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. Ranking Member Engel, and for all of our honorable 
witnesses for being here today. 

I sort of want to piggy back off of what Mr. Ribble had previously 
asked about what coalition members should be prepared to do to 
continue delegitimizing ISIS’ ideology. For example, a recent report 
indicated that around 4,000 foreign fighters have joined ISIS since 
the air strikes began. 

Are there specific strategies that coalition members should be 
employing to further prevent the flow of foreign fighters into Syria 
and Iraq? And part two of that question is often talked about. ISIS 
calls themselves an Islamic state. 

What name might you suggest we in America and around the 
world and in the media use to describe this barbaric group so as 
not to confer any undue sense of legitimacy? And anyone can 

Ms. Rand. Those are excellent questions. Congresswoman, and I 
would just add that I will defer the second one to my colleagues 
but the first one it is very interesting the types of political capital 
that is needed to be invested by leaders in the Arab Muslim world 
to fight — to counter radicalization, counter ideology. 

Some of the examples I mentioned earlier were the leaders in 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt have helped their clerics issue fatwas con- 
demning ISIS’ violence, which is unprecedented. 

There is also the importance of social media and the United 
States Government is not the only government that has the tech- 
nical capacity to sort of tweet against ISIS. In fact, this is one sort 
of less reported part of the technical capacity building that is being 
done is we are helping our coalition governments build these anti- 
social media Web sites, et cetera. 

It is a small thing but it is an important thing, given the per- 
centage of the youth who are being radicalized in many of these so- 
cieties. On the foreign fighters, my understanding is that the for- 
eign fighters flowing into Syria and Iraq has been slowed in the 
past 3 or 4 months based on a couple of factors. 

One is Turkey. We have increased our diplomacy or the coalition 
has increased its diplomacy in technical capacity building efforts 
with Turkey, and Turkey has improved its border security proc- 
esses. So there is a lot of this that is technical that you need to 
do with partners. 
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It is better if it is done in a coalition so it is not just the United 
States telling people how to do better border security, how to fight 
foreign fighters. 

And finally, I will just mention the U.N. Security Council resolu- 
tion that the President introduced in September that was basically 
condemning and urging all member states to stop the flow of for- 
eign fighters. 

Mr. Brennan. Let me just go back to your question on the name. 

I think we should join our friends — our Arab friends in the re- 
gion and start calling them Daesh. They are not the Islamic state. 
They do not represent Islam. 

They are an offshoot of that religion but they do not represent 
it and I think that we should — that would be a good way for us 
both in government and academia and others to try and show soli- 
darity with our Arab allies. 

But defeating the ideology goes back to talking — working with 
those leaders in those countries, helping them, supporting them, 
giving them the type of support that they need in the case of Iraq, 
and Iraq has a lot of problems and I am not certain where it is 
going to go. 

Half the time I think it is going to survive and the other half I 
think it is going to fracture. But the reality is that we have in- 
vested $1 trillion and 1 million man years of labor and that there 
is a possibility that this may be saved, and I think if that is the 
case that we should continue to work on it and while — let me just 
go — take us just a little bit off for a second. 

We missed a great opportunity in 2006 when the Maliki govern- 
ment needed us the most and didn’t — and we did not push for rec- 
onciliation. I think at this point in time when the Iraqi Govern- 
ment needs us that a part of strategy has got to be and our support 
for them has got to be honest to goodness reconciliation that is not 
going to walk away from them as soon as the problem is over. 

Ms. Meng. Thank you. And I will try to ask my last question 
fast. 

Secretary Kerry previously testified that the U.S. would be re- 
supplying the Iraqi Kurdish peshmerga going through Baghdad as 
so not to undermine the central government. 

Has this arrangement prevented the Kurdish peshmerga from 
getting what they need to effectively fight ISIS and how would the 
central government in Baghdad view an effort to provide military 
equipment directly to the Kurds? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. It did prevent the transfer of equipment 
when I was Ambassador. I don’t have the statistics now but the 
Kurds certainly believe that it has. 

They cite, as we heard earlier, only 25 of hundreds of MRAP ar- 
mored vehicles that have been provided to them and while there 
are some pretty good reasons why we are careful in what we give 
them the point is they are fighting. 

They are the allies of Baghdad and a lot of these weapon systems 
are no threat to Baghdad but they are a threat to ISIS and they 
should be flowing. 

Chairman Royce. We will go now to Mr. Tom Emmer of Min- 
nesota. 
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Mr. Emmer. Thank you, Mr. Chair, and I will try to be brief. I 
apologize for going back and forth. There seem to be a whole bunch 
of things going on at the same time, and I don’t want to cover old 
ground but I am afraid I might touch a little bit. 

My understanding, first, we are here because the President has 
requested renewed authorization for military force and it seems ev- 
erything that I have read and everything that I have been listening 
to including your testimony everybody agrees that ISIL must be de- 
feated. 

There seems to be absolutely no disagreement. I heard today and 
I think this is for you. Dr. Brennan, if you would, and the others 
can certainly expand on it, you must first start by stopping the 
military manifestations and we have had reference to you have got 
to cut off the revenue sources, you have got to — I just wrote an- 
other one down listening to the testimony — we have got the ability 
to interrupt or interfere with Internet, social media, the like. 

I would love to know to the extent this new authorization of mili- 
tary force, is that something that the administration is planning on 
doing on every level and how are we going to know what the strat- 
egy is? 

Because I will tell you, I agree with my colleague, Mr. Zeldin 
from New York. I would offer that the executive should have all the 
authority that he needs to make sure that whatever the situation 
is, as fluid as it may be, you can deploy whatever resources are 
necessary to take the action that is necessary to win, not just hold 
something at bay, because — and I guess I will add this for the Am- 
bassador. 

I thought I heard you say earlier that we have never ventured 
into — that our country has never ventured into combating such a 
complex ideology, and all that came to mind was fascism and Marx- 
ism, and I would just ask you to help me with that because you 
have got that background. So, Dr. Brennan, could you fill us in? 
What needs to be done? 

Mr. Brennan. I think the first thing that we need to do, and I 
think the President is doing this correct, is this is an Iraq first 
issue. How do you defeat ISIL — ISIS in Iraq? Do you go after their 
finances to the extent we can? 

Much more complex than it was when we were there earlier be- 
cause they now have $2 billion and they have their own revenue 
stream. But you use the Internet, the social media. You attack the 
ideology 

Mr. Emmer. Continue the air strikes? 

Mr. Brennan. Enhance air strikes. I think we need to do much 
more in the way that we have been doing and but that will require, 
again, back to my point, you got to put boots on the ground, our 
forces with those forward leaning elements, not necessarily do the 
direct fighting but to be able to reach back and pull the resources 
of the U.S. Government. 

I mean, one of the things on the AUMF that said the President 
was going to use our unique capabilities and I read that as being 
air enabled, and I got to tell you that U.S. ground forces capabili- 
ties, whether it be special forces, conventional forces or Army or 
Marine, are unique because it is not that one individual that you 
put out there. 
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It is that joint capacity that you bring to the battlefield, and that 
if we are going to make certain that our allies are going to be suc- 
cessful we got to be out there with them. 

Mr. Emmer. So my question then, Dr. Brennan, because we are 
so limited on time, is if Congress is going to authorize the addi- 
tional military force that the executive is asking for, why wouldn’t 
Congress authorize the executive to take whatever action with 
whatever unique resources are available because this is such an 
immediate and dangerous threat not just to this country but the 
entire globe? 

Why wouldn’t the authorization be that broad? 

Mr. Brennan. I, personally, think it probably should be that 
broad. Again, the President can restrict what he chooses to do but 
I think this AUMF is going to continue beyond this presidency and 
I think that what we shouldn’t do is limit the next President based 
upon what this President may not want to do. 

Mr. Emmer. Last question. And Mr. Ambassador, I am sorry if 
I am getting pinched. But that is what I would expect is the an- 
swer. Just common sense would tell me, not necessarily the experi- 
ence, because I don’t have yours. 

But the only limitation — I am going to ask you if this is accurate 
or if you would disagree with this — the only limitation if there was 
one should be in the amount of time so that it has to come back 
to Congress for reauthorization and a discussion of what the strat- 
egy has been, where it has been. I mean, would that be the 
only 

Mr. Brennan. I think that would be perfectly acceptable to put 
a period of time. 

Mr. Emmer. How long? 

Mr. Brennan. I would go beyond the 3 years, maybe 4 years so 
the next President has some time to look at it, to revise the strat- 
egy and make the changes he needs before it comes to you. 

Mr. Emmer. Thank you, and I — my time has expired. 

Chairman RoYCE. Mr. Alan Grayson of Florida. 

Mr. Grayson. Thank you. 

Section 2(c) of the President’s draft authorization for the use of 
military force reads as follows: 

“The authority granted in subsection A does not authorize 
the use of U.S. armed forces in enduring offensive ground com- 
bat operations.” 

Ambassador Jeffrey, what does enduring mean? 

Ambassador Jeefrey. My answer would be a somewhat sarcastic 
one — whatever the executive at the time defines enduring as, and 
I have a real problem with that. 

Mr. Grayson. Dr. Brennan? 

Mr. Brennan. I have real problems with that also, not only be- 
cause it is — I don’t know what it means. I could just see the law- 
yers fighting over the meaning of this. 

But more importantly, if you are looking at committing forces for 
something that you say is either vital or an important interest of 
the United States and you get in the middle of a battle and all of 
a sudden are you on offense or are you on defense, what happens 
if neighbors cause problems? Wars never end the way that they 
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were envisioned and so I think that would he a terrible mistake to 
put it in the AUMF. 

Mr. Grayson. Dr. Rand? 

Ms. Rand. Enduring, in my mind, specifies an open endedness. 
It specifies lack of clarity on the particular objective at hand. 

Mr. Grayson. Dr. Rand, is 2 weeks enduring? 

Ms. Rand. I will leave that to the lawyers to determine exactly. 

Mr. Grayson. So your answer is you don’t know, right? How 
about 2 months? 

Ms. Rand. It would — again, I think it would depend on the par- 
ticular objective. Enduring, in my mind, is not having a particular 
military objective in mind. 

Mr. Grayson. So you don’t really know what it means. Is that 
a fair statement? 

Ms. Rand. Enduring, in my mind, means open ended. 

Mr. Grayson. All right. Section 5 of the draft authorization of 
the use of military force reads as follows: 

“In this joint resolution the term associated persons or forces 
means individuals and organizations fighting for, on behalf of 
or alongside ISIL or any closely related successor ending hos- 
tilities against the United States or its coalition partners.” 

Ambassador Jeffrey, what does alongside ISIL mean? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. I didn’t draft this thing but 

Mr. Grayson. Nor did I. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Nor did you, but I would have put that in 
there if I had been drafting it and the reason is I think they went 
back to 2001. 

Of course, this is the authorization we are still using along with 
the 2002 one for this campaign, and these things morph. For exam- 
ple, we have had a debate over whether ISIS is really a element 
of al-Qaeda. 

It certainly was when I knew it as al-Qaeda in Iraq in 2010 to 
2012, and these semantic arguments confuse us and confuse our 
people on the ground in trying to deal with these folks. You will 
know it when you see it if it is an ISIS or it is an ally of ISIS. 

Mr. Grayson. How about the Free Syrian Army? Are they fight- 
ing alongside ISIL in Syria? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. No, they are not fighting alongside ISIL. 
In fact, often they are fighting against ISIL and ISIL against them 
in particular. 

Mr. Grayson. What about Assad? Is he fighting for or against? 
It is kind of hard to tell that scorecard, isn’t it? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. It sure is. 

Mr. Grayson. Yes. What about you. Dr. Brennan? Can you tell 
me what alongside ISIL means? 

Mr. Brennan. No, I really couldn’t, and I think that what — ^you 
know, it might be — the 9-11 Commission uses the phrase radical 
Islamist organizations and I think maybe if we went to wording 
like that it includes all of those 52 groups that adhere to this type 
of ideology that threaten the United States. 

But we are putting ourselves in boxes and, as you said. Con- 
gressman, I am trying to understand that means, what the limits 
are, who we are dealing with. It is very confusing. 
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Mr. Grayson. Dr. Rand? 

Ms. Rand. Well, first of all, I believe that the confusion is prob- 
ably a function of the fact that this is an unclassified document so 
it is not going to specify exactly which group or consider associates. 

That would be for a classified setting. But, second, as I said in 
the testimony, the nature of the alliances within ISIL are changing 
and are fluid and those who are targeting — the military experts 
know exactly who is a derivative or an associate or an ally of ISIS 
at any given moment. 

Mr. Grayson. Why are you so confident of that? It seems to me 
it is a matter of terminology, not a matter of ascertainable fact. 

Ms. Rand. Based on my public service. I have seen some of the 
lawyers and some of the methodologies and 

Mr. Grayson. All right. Here is the $64-billion question for you. 
Ambassador Jeffrey, and then if we have time, for you others. If 
you can’t tell us — ^you three experts can’t tell us what these words 
mean, what does that tell us? Ambassador Jeffrey. 

Ambassador Jeffrey. That it is very difficult to be using a tool 
basically designed to declare war or something like war on a nation 
state which has a fixed definition against a group that morphs, 
that changes its name, that has allies and other things. 

Do we not fight it? We have to fight it. Are we having a hard 
time defining it? You bet. 

Mr. Grayson. Dr. Brennan? 

Mr. Brennan. I would agree with the Ambassador. I think the 
issue that we need to be looking at is trying to broaden terminology 
and understand that it is the tenets or organizations and groups 
that adhere to this ideology and make it broad enough that if one 
pops up in a different country that is doing the same thing that 
is a sister of this organization the President has the authority to 
act. 

Mr. Grayson. Dr. Brennan, I think you just described a blank 
check, which I am not willing to give to the President or anybody 
else. But thank you for your time. 

Chairman RoYCE. We go now to Mr. Ron DeSantis of Florida. 

Mr. DeSantis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When the President addressed this issue in September, the 
White House said that he had authority to act based on the 2001 
and 2002 AUMF, and so the media is reporting that he is asking 
Congress for authority. 

But by their own view, he is asking Congress to restrict and limit 
the authority both by whatever — and I agree these are — these 
terms are nebulous but having some prohibition on the use of 
ground forces and having a time limit and I agree with the wit- 
nesses, I don’t think that that is an effective way to fight an 
enemy. 

I think you need to determine the enemy, determine the strategy 
and then bring all force to bear or be willing to do that and, obvi- 
ously, the commander in chief needs to make these decisions. 

But so I am trying to figure out what is motivating this and I 
think it is because if you look at the way things are going, if you 
look at the strategy that is in place or lack of strategy, this is not 
going to succeed and I think everybody understands that. 
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And so I think the President is looking to get Congress as impri- 
matur on his strategy so that he can then point the finger at us 
and say well, these guys limited me — I am just, you know, we all 
thought this was a good idea and right now he is kind of out there. 

Congress is urging him to do different, and he gave an interview 
this week where he said look, you know, terrorism — the news 
makes a big deal about it — it is just something like a big city 
mayor — you know, you got to deal with criminals and such. 

So I am thinking, like, Guiliani when he used to get these guys 
with the squeegees who would do that, I am, like, is that really 
how you are seeing it. So I am skeptical of the motivation for doing 
this now. 

Let me ask you this. Dr. Brennan, because I think that this kind 
of informs where we are going. Is the problem a group of violent 
extremists who happen to be — go by the name of ISIS or whatever 
you want to call them, or is this a global jihad that presents na- 
tional security implications and threatens our national security and 
our allies, not just in this part of Syria or that part of Iraq but 
really in countries across the globe? 

Mr. Brennan. I think it is useful to look at this as not as a ter- 
rorist organization. It is a global phenomenon that we are seeing 
and I think you can also look at it as a global insurgency where 
you have sister organizations sprouting up all over the world fight- 
ing in support of the same type of ideology even though they may 
not have direct linkage or direct command and control. 

Again, and I may use loosely the analogy of the 20th century 
when we had Marxist revolutions all over the world, many of them 
didn’t like each other, didn’t work with each other but they sup- 
ported each other in different ways and I think that is the way of 
looking at it. 

Mr. DeSantis. Dr. Rand mentioned, I think, accurately that a lot 
of these Sunni tribesman in Iraq, certainly, when I was serving 
there, they are really not jihadists. They are Sunni Arabs and if 
they think that back then AQI was better than the deal they get 
with the central government then they were out to do that and if 
they think it is a Shi’ite government then that is going to push 
them further. 

So I guess my question is is if you look at the administration’s 
policy there is a clear attempt to have a major rapprochement with 
Iran. If you look at Yemen now it could potentially be an Iranian 
client state. 

The Assad — I know we have been through different machinations 
there but I think the administration is content to leave Assad 
there. And so if you are just the average Sunni Arab wanting to 
figure out should you kind of work with the Americans and what- 
ever forces that we may be supporting or should you work with 
some of the Sunni jihadist groups, if they see us as a facilitating 
Shi’ite domination of the region isn’t that going to push some of 
these Sunni Arabs who are not necessarily jihadists into the arms 
of the more radical Sunni groups? Ambassador? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Absolutely, which is why we can’t pick a 
side in the Sunni-Shi’a struggle any more than we can pick a side 
in the Christian-Muslim struggle in the Balkans. 
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We have to have a set of values and friends who accept them and 
go after everybody who is violating them, whether they are coming 
out of Mosul or they are coming out of Tehran or they are coming 
out of Damascus. 

Mr. DeSantis. So if you have, for example, ISIS fighters threat- 
ening the outer Baghdad belts and you have Shi’ite militia groups, 
which we have considered to be terrorists when we were in Iraq 
and that are supported by Iran’s Quds Force, some have said well, 
there is kind of an alliance with the U.S. — you know, we were sup- 
porting some of the anti-ISIS forces in other parts of Iraq and we 
were essentially relying on the Iranian-backed forces to keep ISIS 
out of Baghdad, is that a sustainable strategy? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. In the long run, no. But there is a saying, 
you slay the wolf closest to the sled. Right now, when ISIS is mov- 
ing forward we should be working with anybody that can stop 
them. But they have really not moved forward anymore. Now we 
got to figure out how to go get them and that is not 

Chairman ROYCE. Mr. Ted Deutch, the ranking member of the 
Middle East Subcommittee. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks to the witnesses 
for your willingness to come and stay through all these questions. 

I would like to associate myself with many of my colleagues’ com- 
ments on the tragic death of Kayla Mueller. I would also like to 
thank the chair and ranking member for working to ensure the 
committee has a strong voice in this AUMF process. 

I welcome the President’s request for an authorization for the use 
of military force against ISIL. We deserve to have a real and robust 
debate in Congress over the use of our military in order to ensure 
that our mission is clear and to ensure that past mistakes are not 
repeated. 

I would like to follow up actually the last two members, both of 
my Florida colleagues had said, and I want to start by asking Am- 
bassador Jeffrey in this discussion about whether ground troops 
are needed to combat ISIS. 

We talk a lot about — the President has spoken a lot about letting 
our partners in the region take the lead. The question is what 
would be the impact of having Jordanian or Emirati troops on the 
ground. 

What would the United States’ role be in getting back to the 
back and forth that all of you had a little while ago? How would — 
would our role serving aside those troops in a — in something less 
than an enduring or could our role be described as anything less 
than an enduring end offensive role? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. I think that — again, I didn’t draft this 
thing but the drafters probably wanted to link enduring and offen- 
sive because we have an enduring presence in the Middle East. We 
have had combat troops in Kuwait for over a decade since I was 
there in the mid-90s. So it isn’t a question of enduring. 

It gets to could we use Jordanian troops. Absolutely, but there 
are lots of political problems and, frankly, we have never seen Arab 
troops on the offensive in any of our earlier wars, not in Iraq and 
not 2003 with a few exceptions, not in Afghanistan and not in Ku- 
wait. 
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There are huge taboos about that in the Arab world. Some of 
them might be broken with some countries. My 

Mr. Deutch. Well, do you think — I am sorry. Do you think they 
have been? Do you think in light of recent events we wouldn’t face 
those same political hurdles? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. If I were advising the President I would 
say be very careful about that because the main value of these al- 
lies is their political support which plays well here and what they 
are doing in their own societies to deal with this violent Islamic 
manifestation. 

If they start taking a lot of casualties in ground combat against 
ISIS, and they will — look at the Kurds, 500 or 600 killed — that is 
going to be very hard for them to sustain in their publics. 

Again, as I mentioned in my opening remarks, these are coun- 
tries that are very weak states. They have lots of problems inter- 
nally. 

Mr. Deutch. All right. So do you think, and I — Dr. Brennan and 
Dr. Rand — do you think, given the concerns Ambassador Jeffrey 
just laid out it is realistic to believe that a ground war could be 
fought by those troops without U.S. troops? 

Mr. Brennan. I think U.S. troops have got to be there, and with 
the peshmerga we need to be — get out up front but even with the 
Iraqi military. As we start pushing into Anbar Province and espe- 
cially as we start moving into some of the key cities and most im- 
portantly Mosul, it will be critically important to have our troops 
with them. 

Exactly what that composition of troops is I think it depends on 
the situation at the time and the commander’s analysis. But I 
think that if Congress is going to look at this and believe that this 
is something worth fighting for, then we need to give the com- 
manders on the ground some flexibility. 

Mr. Deutch. Doctor, and let me ask you something else, because 
I only have 1 minute left. This AUMF only deals with the 2002 
AUMF. It doesn’t touch the 2001 AUMF. 

So the real question that I think a lot of us have is, as Congress- 
man DeSantis said earlier, if the argument is that everything we 
are doing now we can pursue pursuant to the 2001 AUMF, then 
should we assume that whatever the limitations are that ulti- 
mately might be included in this AUMF, however broad those limi- 
tations are, that ultimately we could wind up doing anything we 
want pursuant to the existing 2001 AUMF anyway? 

Ms. Rand. No, I don’t believe that is the intention. I believe the 
intention is to make 

Mr. Deutch. No, no, no. I understand — I am not talking about 
the intention. I am asking whether you could still rely upon the 
2001 AUMF to conduct whatever operations regardless of what is 
contained in here. 

Ms. Rand. ISIS is a different threat than al-Qaeda. The 2001 
AUMF 

Mr. Deutch. I — so you think no. Ambassador Jeffrey, you think 
yes? 

Ambassador Jeffrey. Of course. The President has done every- 
thing he has done up to now, 2,000 air strikes drawing on that, and 
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it is a very broad thing. I actually like it but I am having to give 
you an honest answer and, yeah, that is a problem. 

Mr. Deutch. Thanks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RoYCE. Okay. We go now to Mr. Ted Yoho of Florida. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, ma’am, I ap- 
preciate you all being here. 

Dr. Brennan, you said since the Carter presidency the U.S. have 
been the guarantors of peace in the region, and I look at Israel and 
Palestine, Syria with 220,000 dead plus, and we know the situation 
in Afghanistan, Iraq, Libya, Yemen, Lebanon. Jordan is a bright 
spot and let us not forget Iran. How do you assess we have done 
since the Carter administration? 

Mr. Brennan. Well, I think our success rate has not been high. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. And I heard our President the other day say 
that if a failed policy like Cuba has not worked after 50 years it 
has to change. 

I agree with that statement. I am not going to go into the Cuba 
debacle right now. Our whole process in the Middle East has to 
change because where do the ISIS come from? Dr. Brennan, you go 
ahead. 

Mr. Brennan. Originally, it came from al-Qaeda in Iraq, then 
morphed into ISI, then later into ISIS. 

Mr. Yoho. And then if we go back to what the President is say- 
ing here, that we are going to degrade and defeat ISIS, I remember 
those statements in the Iraq War, Mission Accomplished. But we 
weren’t done. 

I remember this President saying al-Qaeda is on the run, they 
are the JV team, they are gone. And the question I have for all 
three of you is what is the definitive definition of defeat of ISIL. 
Because ISIL is an ideology. 

We are not fighting a nation state. It is like fighting a tumor 
that metastasizes and we are going after the metastasis — we are 
not going at the root cause. 

So I would like to hear a definition of defeat, a definitive one, 
and then I would like to hear what your root cause is of why there 
is an ISIS, why there was an al-Qaeda, and I have got one other 
question after that. Ambassador, if you would go first. 

Ambassador Jeeerey. It is a good point and it is the major flaw 
of this draft. The draft doesn’t tell. You give this back to the Presi- 
dent and it doesn’t authorize the President to do anything more 
than using armed forces against ISIL. 

It doesn’t say defeat, although that is one of the things that he 
says is his goal or working to defeat in the Whereas. So there is 
no goal. One of the reasons we have all been debating about how 
long this thing should be or whether — what kind of troops and 
what enduring the hell means is that there is no goal. 

My goal is to defeat ISIS, is to destroy its hold on Tehran and 
Iraq and Syria. That is what should be in this thing. That is a mili- 
tary mission. We can do it, if possible, with our allies. 

Potentially, we will have to use our own forces. If that is a vital 
mission that is what the President should be tasked to do by you. 

Mr. Yoho. I think you are absolutely right, and if we don’t define 
what ISIL is as a radical Islamic jihadist group you can’t — ^you 
can’t defeat it. 
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It is like let us build a house and I give you a bunch of two by 
fours and the material and you are, like, well, what is the plan — 
I don’t know, just build a house, and that is what I see here. I 
know that is a simple analogy or a bad analogy but I see us want- 
ing to commit but not really wanting to commit. 

It is like you are not playing to win — you are playing not to lose. 
And it is just if we are not going to go in there with a very specific 
strategy this is a bad idea. Dr. Brennan, what is your opinion? 

Mr. Brennan. I agree with that and I think that what you need 
to do to defeat Iraq and Syria or ISIS is to understand that we are 
putting, at some level an artificial distinction, at the border be- 
tween Iraq and Syria. 

We have to look at the entire organization. I agree Iraq first, but 
we need to be thinking about how do we attack this entire organi- 
zation and make certain that it no longer controls territory. And 
the Ambassador is exactly right, that is a military objective. 

But it means that we have to be able to move into Syria also. 

Mr. Yoho. Which is attacking a sovereign state. It may be a 
failed state but we are attacking that and that just opens up a 
whole another can of worms. 

Mr. Brennan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Yoho. Dr. Rand, go ahead and weigh in on that. 

Ms. Rand. I would just disagree with my colleagues in the sense 
that I 

Mr. Yoho. Did you say disagree? 

Ms. Rand. I would disagree in the sense that I think the strat- 
egy — there is, again, preliminary evidence that it is working. This 
is what the military advisors to the President are recommending 
as a way to defeat the enemy, right. 

So this combination of limited U.S. force with air strikes paired 
with the coalition partners on the ground has killed 7,000 ISIS 
fighters out of an organization that 

Mr. Yoho. How many have grown out of that, though? Every 
time you kill one you get 10 or 20 more that join the cause. So are 
we winning? 

Ms. Rand. And has helped the Iraqi forces — the partners — the 
Kurds and the Iraqi security forces retake key strategic areas. So 
in my mind, the strategy should be assessed based on how well it 
is working and so far in 5 months I think there is limited and pre- 
liminary but significant evidence that this combination of limited 
U.S. force and partners is working. 

Mr. Yoho. I appreciate your time. I am out of time. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman ROYCE. I thank the member from Florida. 

Well, we appreciate the time of all of our witnesses here today 
and this was a start of a very important conversation. 

So I think as we deal with this — deal with this growing threat 
from ISIS and as we deal with the President’s request we thank 
you again. 

We are going to be submitting some additional questions to our 
panel. I appreciate your response, and we stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:01 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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